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BY RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Mas. Penner, too, had seen the white, dovelike 





d@oud on the horizon, and had hurried to make 
biseuits and conduct other culinary preparations, 4 
which should welcome the wanderers home. 

The sun was jast dipping into the great blue -4a— 
a round ball of fire—and sending long slanting tracks 
ef light across the top of each wave, when 2, oat was 
moored at the beach, and the minister s‘yrang out— 
not in his suit of ceremony, but attiréd in fisher- 
man’s garb. © / 

«Good afternoon, Mrs. Pennel,’”’ fie said. ‘I was 
eut fishing, and I thought I saw your husbani’s 
schooners in the distance. I thought I’d come and 
tell you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sewell. I thought I saw it, but 
I was not certain. Do come in—the Captain would 
be delighted to see you here.” 

“We miss your husband in our meetings,” said 
Mr. Sewell; “it will be good news for us all when he 
comes home—he is one of those I depend on to help 
me preach.”’ 

“ ]’m sure you don’t preach to anybody who enjoys 
it more,’’ said Mrs. Pennel. ‘ THe often tells me that 
the greatest trouble about his voyages to the Banks 
is that he loses so many sanctuary privileges— 
though he always keeps Sunday on his ship, and 
reads and sings his psalms—but he says, after ail, 
there’s nothing like going to Mount Zion.” 

“ And little Moses has gone on his first voyage ?” 
said the minister. 

“Yes, indeed; the child has been teasing to go for 
more than a year; finally, the Cap’n told him if he’d 
be faithful in ihe plowing and planting he should go— 
you see he’s rather unsteady, and apt to be off after 
other things—very different from Mara. Whatever 
you give her to do, she always keeps at it till it’s 
done.” 

“And pray, where is the little lady ?”’ said the min- 
ister ; ‘‘is she gone ?” 

“ Well, Cap'n Kittridge came in this afternoon to 
take her down to see Sally—the Cap’n’s always so 
fond of Mara, and she has always taken to him ever 
since she was a baby.”’ 

“The Captain is a curious creature,” said the 
minister, smiling. 

Mrs. Pennel smiled also; and it is to be remarked 
that nobody ever mentioned the poor Captain’s name 
without the same curious smile. 

“The Cap'n is a good-hearted, obliging creature,” 
said Mrs. Pennel, “and a ‘master hand for telling 
stories to the children.” 

“Yes, a perfect Arabian Night’s entertainment,” 
said Mr. Sewell. 

“ Well, I really believe the Cap'n believes his own 
stoyies,” said Mrs. Pennel; ‘“‘he always seems to— 
and certainly # more obliging man and a -kigder | 
neighbor couldn't be. He has been in and out almost 
every day since I've been alone, to see if I wanted 
anything—he would insist on chopping Wood and 
splitting kindlings for me, though I told him the Cap’n 
and Moses had left a-plenty to last till they’ve come 
home.’’ 

At this moment the subject of their conversation 
appeared striding along the beach, with a large red 
lobster in one hand, while with the other he held little 
Mara upon his shoulder, she the while clapping her 
hands and singing merrily as she saw the Brilliant 
out on the open blue sea—its white sails looking of a 
rosy purple in the evening light—careering gaily 
homeward. ; 

“There is Captain Kittridge this very minute,” said 
Mrs. Pennel, setting down 2 tea-cup she had been 
wiping, and going to the door. 

“ Good evening, Mis’ Pennel,” said the Captain. 
“IT s’pose you see your folks are comin’—I brought 
down one of these ere ready b’iled, ‘cause I thought 
it might make out your supper.” 

“Thank you, Captain—you must stay and take 
some with us.”’ 

“* Wal’—me and the children have puty much done 
our supper,” said the Captain. ‘“‘ We made a real fust- 
rate chowder down there to the cove—but I'll jist stay 

and see what the Cap’n’s luck is. Massy,’’ he added 
as he looked in at the door, “if you ha’n't got the 
minister there. Wal’ now-—lI come jist as I be,’’ he 
added, with a glance down at his clothes. 

“Never mind, Captain,’ said Mr. Sewell, “‘ I'm in 
my fishing clothes, so we’re even.”’ 

As to little Mara, she had ran down to the beach, 
and stood so near the sea that every dash of the tide- 
wave forced her little feet to tread an inch backward, 
stretching out her hands eagerly toward the schoon- 
er—which was standing straight toward the small 
wharf not far from their door. Already she could 
see on deck figures moving about, and her sharp 
little eyes nade out a small personage in a red shirt 
that was among the most active. Soon all the figures 
grew distinct, and she could see her grandfather’s 
gray head and alert, active form—and could see by 
the signs he made that he had perceived the little 
blowy figure that stood with hair streaming in the 
wind, like some flower bent seaward. 

And now they are come nearer, and Moses shouts 
and dances on the deck, and the Captain and Mrs. 
Pennel come running from the house down to the 
shore—and a few minutes more, and all are landed 
safe and sound—and little Mara is carried up to the 
house in her grandfather’s arms, while Captain Kit- 
tridge stops to have a few moments’ gossip with Ben 
Halliday and Tom Seranton before they go to their 
own resting-places. 

Meanwhile Moses loses not a moment in boasting 
of his heroic exploits to Mara. 

“Oh, Mara, you've no idea what times we've had 
—I can fish equal to any of ‘em, and I can take in 
sail and tend the helm like anything, and I know all 
the names of everything—and you ought to have seen 
us catch fish. Why, they bit just as fast as we 
could throw—and it was just throw and bite—throw 
and bite—throw and bite—and my hands got blistered 
pulling in, but I didn’t mind it—I was determined no 
one should beat me.”’ 

“Oh, did you blister your hands?” said Mara, piti- 
fally. 

“Oh to be sure! Now, you girls think that’s a 
dreadful thing, but we men don't mind it. My hands 
are getting so hard, you've no idea. And, Mara, we 
caught a great shark.” 

“A shark! Oh how dreadful! 
gereus ?”’ 

“Dangerous! I guess not. We served him out, 
I tell you. He'll never eat any more people, I tell 
you—the old wretch !”’ 

“ But, poor shark, it isn’t his fault that he eats 
people. He was made so,” said Mara, unconsciously 
touching a deep theological mystery. 

“Well,-I don’t know but he was,” said Moses, 
“but sharks that we catch never eat any more, I'll 
bet you.” 

“Oh, Moses, did you see any icebergs ?”” 


“Icebergs! yes; we passed right by one—a real 
grand one.” 


Isn't he dan- 


va 
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“Were there any bears o-, it 9” 

* Bears! nO; we didn’t, see any?’ 

“ Captain Kittridge sr,ys there are white hears live 
6h em.” 

“Ob, Captain Ki’ fridge,” said Mgses, with a toss 
of superb contem jg, « if you're going to believe all he 
$8)S, you've g0*, your hands full.” 

“Why, Mo ses, you don’t think he tells lies,” said 
Mara, the ‘ears actually starting in her eyes. “I 
think he ‘5 real good, and tells nothing but the truth.” 

“We A, well, you're young yet,” said Moses, turn- 
ing * vay with an air of easy grandeur, ‘and only a 
8! 4 besides,” he added. hd 

- Mara was nettled at this speech. First it pained 
her to have her child’s faith shaken in anything, and 
particularly in her good old friend the Captain, and 
next she felt with more force than ever she did before 
the continual disparaging terms. in which Moses 
spoke of her girlhood. 

“T’m sure,” she said to herself, “‘he oughta’t to 
feel so about girls and womer. There was Deborah 
was a prophetess, and judged Israel ; and there was 
Fgeria, she taught Numa Pompilius all his wisdom.” 

But it was not the little maigen’s way to speak 
when anything thwarted or burt her, but rather to 
fold all her feelings and thoughts inward, as some 
insects with fine gauzy wings draw them under a 
eoat of horny concealment. Somehow there was a 
shivering sense of disappointinent in all this meeting 
with Moses. She had dwelt upon it, and fancied so 
much, and had so many things to say to him, and he 
had come home so self-absorbed and glorious, and 
seemed to have had so little need of or thought for 
her, that she felt a cold sad sinking at her heart; and 
walking away very still and white, sat down demurely 
by her grandfather’s knee. 

“Well,so my little girl is glad grandfather’s come,” 
he said, lifting her fondly in his arms, and putting her 
golden head under his coat, as he had been wont to 
do from infancy, “ grandpa thought a great deal about 
his little Mara.” 

The small heart swelled against his—kind, faithfal 
old grandpa—how much more he thought avout her 
than Moses, and yet she had thought so much of 
Moses. And there he sat—this same, ungrateful Moses, 
bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, full of talk and gayety, 
full of energy and vigor, as ignorant as possible of 
the wound he had given to the little loving heart that 
was silently brooding under his grandfather’s butter- 
nut-colored sea-coat. Not only was he ignorant, but 
he had not even those conditions within himself 
which made knowledge possible. All that there was 
developed of him at present was a fund of energy, 
self-esteem, hope, courage, and daring—the love of 
action, life, and adventure. His life was in the out- 
waid and present—not in the inward and reflective. 
He was a true ten-year old boy, in its healthiest and 
most animal perfection. 

What she was—the small Pearl, with the golden 
hair, with her frail and high-strung organization, her 
sensitive nerves, her hali-spiritual fibers, her ponder- 
ings and marvels and dreams, her power of love and 
yearning for self-devotion—our reader may perhaps 
have seen. 

But if ever two children or two grown peoole thus 
organized are thrown into intimate relations, it follows 
from the very laws of their. being that one must hurt 
the other simply by being itself—one must always 
hungtr for what the other has net%o give. _- 

It was a merry meal, however, when they all sat 
down to the tea-table once more, and Mara by her 
grandfather’s side, who often stopped what he was 
saying to stroke her héad fondly. Moses bore a more 
prominent part in the conversatioa than he had bben 
wont to do before this voyage, and all seemed to 
listen to him with @ kind of indulgeace elders often 
accord to a handsome, manly boy in the first flush of 
some successful enterprise. 

That ignorant confidence in one’s self and one’s 
future which comes in life’s first dawn, has a sort of 
mournful charm in experienced eyes, who know how 
much it all amounts to. 

Gradually little Mara quieted herself with listening 
to and admiring him. 

It isn’t comfortable to have any heart-quarrel with 
one’s cherished idol, and everything of the feminiae 
nature therefore can speedily tind fifty good reasons 
for seeing one’s self in the wrong and one’s graven 
image in the right; and little Mara soon had said to 
herself without words that of course Moses couldn’t 
be expected to think as much of her as she of him— 
he was handsomer, cleverer, and had a thousand other 
things to do and to think of—he was a boy, in short, and 
going te be a glorious man, and sail all over the 
world, while she could only hem handkerchiefs and 
knit stockings, and sit at home, and wait for him to 
come back. This was about the resumé of life as it 
appeared to the little one, who went on from the 
moment worshiping her image with more undivided 
idolatry than ever, hoping that by-and-by he would 
think more of her. 

Mr. Sewell appeared to study Moses carefully and 
thoughtfully, and encouraged the wild, gleeful frank- 
ness which he had brought home from his tirst voyage, 
as a knowing jockey tries the paces of a high-mettled 
colt. 

“Did you get any time to read?” he interposed 
once, when the boy stopped in his account of their 
adventures. 

“No, sir,’ said Moses; “at least,” he added, 
blushing very deeply, “ I didn’t feel like reading. Ihad 
£0 much to do, and there was so much to see.” 

“Tt’s all new to him now,” said Captain Pennel, 
“but when he comes to being as I’ve been, day after 
day, with noting but sea and sky, he’ll be glad of a 
book just to break the sameness.”’ 

“Laws yes,” said Captain Kittridge, “ sailor's life 
a’n't all apple-pie, as it seems when a boy first goes 
on a summer trip with his daddy. Not by no manner 
o’ means.”’ 

“But,” said Mary, blushing and looking very 
eagerly at Mr. Sewell, ‘“‘ Moses has read a great deal ; 
he read the Roman Grecian history through before he 
went away, and knows all about them.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Sewell, turning with an amused 
look toward the tiny little champion—« do you read 
them too, my little maid ?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mara, her eyes kindling ; “I 
have read them a great deal since Moses went away 
—them and the Bible.”’ 

Mara did not dare to name her new-found treasure. 
There was something so mysterious about that that 
she cculd not venture to produce it except on the score 
of extreme intimacy. 

“Come, sit by me, little Mara,’’ said the minister, 
putting out his hand, “ you and I must be friends, I 
see.” 

Mr. Sewell had a certain something of mesmeric 
power in his eyes which children seldom resisted ; 
and with a shrinking movement, as if both attracted 
and repelled, the little girl got upon his knee. 

“So you like the Bible and Roman history?” he 
said to her, making a little aside for her while a brisk 
conversation was going on between Captain Kittridge 
and Captain Pennel on the fishing bounty for the 
year. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mara, blushing in a very guilty 
way. 

“And which do you like the best 2” 

“I don’t know, sir; I sometimes think it is the one 
and sometimes the other.” 

“Well, what pleases you in the Roman history ?” 

“Oh, I like that about Quintus Curtius.” 

“Quintus Curtius?” said Mr. Sewell, pretending 
rot to remember. eee 

“Ob, don’t you remember him? Why there was a 
great gulf opened in the Forum, and the augurs sid 














that the country would not be saved unless some one 
would offer himself up for it, and so he jamped right 
in, all on horseback. I think that was grand. I 
should like to have done that,” said little Mara, her 
eyes blazing out with a kind of starry light which 
they had when she was excited. , 

“ And how would you have liked it if you had been 
a Roman girl, and Moses were Quintus Curtias— 
weuld you like to have him give himself up for the 
good of the countryé”’ 

“Oh no! no!” said Mara, instinctively shuddering. 

“ Don’t you think it would be very grand of him °” 

“ Oh yes, sir!” 

“ And shouldn't we wish our friends to do what is 
brave and grand ?”’ ' 

“Yes, sir; but then,” she added, “it would be so 
dreadful never to see him any more," and a large tear 
rolled from the great soft eyes and fell on the minis- 
ter’s hand. . 

“ Come, come,’’ thought Mr. Sewell, “this sort of 
experimenting is too bad—too much nerve here—tvo 
much solitude—too much pine-whispering and sea- 
dashing are going to the making up of this little piece 
of workmarship. Tell me,” he said, motioning Mo- 
ses to sit by him, “how you like the Roman history a 

‘“‘] like it first-rate,” said Moses; “the Romanus 
were such smashers, and beat everybody—nobody 
could stand against them; and I liked Alexander, too 
—I think he was splendid.”’ 

“ True boy,’’ said Mr. Sewell to himself, “ unreflect- 
ing brother of the wind and the sea and ali that is 
vigorous and active. No precocious development of 
the moral here.” 


“ Now you have come,” said Mr. Sewell, “I will 


lend you another book.’’ 

“Thank you, sir. I love to read them when I'm at 
home, it’s so still here. I should be dull if I didn’t.” 

Mara’s eyes looked eagerly attentive. Mr. Sewell 
noticed their hungry look when a book was spoken of. 

“ And you must read it, too, my little gir,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Mara. ‘I always want to 
read everything Moses does.”’ 

“What book is it?” said Moses. 

“Tt is ealled Plutarch’s Lives,”’ said the minister ; 
“it has more particular accounts of the men you read 
about in history.” 

“ Are there any lives of women ?” said Mara. 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Sewell, “in the old 
times women did not get their lives written, though 
I don’t doubt many of them were much better worth 
writing than the men’s.” 


“T should like to be a great general,” said Moses; ‘4 


with a toss of his head. 

“ The way to be great lies through books now, and 
not through battles,’’ said the minister; “there is 
more done wita pens than swords ; so if yeu want 
to do anything, you must read and study.” 

“Do you think of giving this boy a liberal eduea- 
tion?” said Mr. Sewell, sometime later in the exen+ 
ing, after Moses and Mara were gone to bed. 

“Depends on the boy,’’ said Zephaniah. “I’ve 
been up to Brunswick and seen the fellows there in/ 
the college. With a good many of ‘em going to col- 
lege seems to be just nothing but a sort of ceremony 
—they go because they’re sent, and don’t learn any 
thing more’n they can help. That’s what I call 
waste of time and money.” 

“But don’t you think Moses shows some taste for 
reading and study ?"’ 

“Pretty well, pretty well,” sdid Zephantat® ~fise 
keep ‘him a little hungry—not let him get all he 
wants, you seé¢, and he’ll bite the sharper. If I want. 
to catch codyI don’t begin with flinging ofa barrel 
of bait. So with the boys—jist bait em with a book 
here and a book there, and kind o’ let ‘em feel their 
own Way, and then if nethin’. wil! do bat a fellow 
must go to.coliege, give in te him. That ‘d be my 
way.” 

“And a very good way too,” said Mr. Sewell. 
“T’ll see if I can’t bait my hook so as to make Moses 
take after Latin this winter. I shall have plenty. of 
time to teach him.” 

“Now there's Mara,” said the Captain, his faze 
beaming phosphorescent with a sort of mild radiance 
of pleasure, as \t usually was when he spoke of her, 
“she’s real shazp set after books; she’s ready to fly 
out of her little skin at the sight of one.” 

“ That child thnks too much, and feels too much, 
and knows too much, for her years,” said Mr. Sewell ; 
“if she were e@ boy, and you would take her away 
cod-fishing, as youhave Moses, the sea winds would 
blow away some oi the thinking ; and her little body 
would grow stout, and her mind less delicate and 
sensitive. But she’s a woman,” he said with a sigh, 
“and they’re all alike; we can’t do much for them, 
but let them come upas they will, and make the best 
of it.” 

(TO BE CORTINUED NEXT WERE.) 


ITALY AND AMERICA. 


Ovr readers will be glad to weleome a new poem 
from our distinguished contributor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. She is now in Rome, where she 
will remain until her return to her Florentine resi- 
dence in May. Ina letter to one of the editors of The 
Independent she says, speaking of American affairs : 
“Now the question is thrown into new probabilities 
of solution by that fine madness of the South, which 
is God’s gift to the world in these latter days in order. 
to a ‘restitution of all things,’ and the reeonstitution 
everywhere of political justice and national right. 
See how it has been in Italy! If Austria had not 
madly invaded Piedmont in °59, France could not 
have fought. Ifthe Pope had not been madly obstinate 
in rejecting the reforms pressed on him by France, 
he must have been sustained as a temporal ruler. If 
the King of Naples had not madly refused to accept 
the overtures of Piedmont toward an alliance in free 
government and Italian independence, we should 
have had to wait for Italiam unity. So with the 
rulers of Tuscany, Modena, and therest. Hverybidy 
was mad at the right moment. I thank God for it» 
‘ Mats, mon cher,’ said Napoleon to the Tuscan 
ex-Grand Duke, weeping before him as a suapliant, 
‘vous etiez & Solferino.’ That act of pure madness 
settled the Duke’s claims upon Tuscany. And look- 
ing yearningly to our poor Venetia (to say nothing of 
other suffering peoples beyond this peninsula) my cry 
must still be, ‘ Give, givc—more madness, Lord !° 

“The Pope has been madder than everybody and 
for a much longer time exactly because his case was 
complex and difficult, and because with Catholic 
Europe and the French clerical party (strengthened 
by M. Guizot and the whole French dynastic opposi- 
tion—I wish them joy of their cause!) drawn up on 
the Holy Father's side, the least touch of sanity would 
have saved him, to the immense injury of the Italian 
nation. As it is, we are at the beginning of the end. 
We see light at the end of thecavern. Here’s a dark 
turning indeed about Venetia—but we won't hit our 
heads against the stalactites even there ; and beyond 
we get out into a free, great, independent Italy! May 
God save us to the end. 

“At this point, the anxiety on American affairs 
ean take its full share of thought. My partiality for 
frenzies is not so absorbing, believe me, as to exclude 
very painful considerations on the dissolution of your 
great Union. But my serious fear has been, and is, 
not for the dissolution of the body but the death of the 
soul—not of a rupture of states and civil war, but of 
reconciliation and peace at the expense of a deadly 
compromise of principle. Nothing will. destrey the 
Republic but what corrupts its conscience and disturbs 
its fame—for the stain upon the honor must come off 
upon the flag. If, on the other hand, the North 
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be among *I just and righteous men, whether in the 
body or out Of the body. You are ‘compassed about 
by a great clond of witnesses,’ and can afford to risk 
-anythipg, except consejence. 

«* » Qught not the North, for instance, to propose a 
pecuniary COmpromise taxing itself for pecuniary 
compensation to the South ? 

«* * What surprises me is that the slaves don’t 
rise! 

«+ * Néver imagine from anything said to you by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, who remembers far too well a 
mere historical remark of mine upon the influence of 
government or art, that I am non-Republican. I 
honor. Republicanism everywhere as an expression of 
the peopl; but it seems to me that a theoretical 
attachment to any form of government whatever, is 
simply pedantry ;—as if one should insist on every- 
bodys wearing one kind of hat, or adopting one 
attitude, A genninég government is simply the atti- 
tude of that special people. What we require for 
every man (or state) is life, health, muscular freedom 
to choose his own attitude. Let us be for the 
Demoeracy, and leave the rest. Who cares for the 
figure at the helm, as long as the people’s wind is in 
the sails? I care little. Only I do care that the 
Demofracy should have power—that each man should 
have fhe inheritance of a man, and the right of voting 
where he is taxed. So this is my creed. 

“* > Napoleon will come out admirably in the 
Italian results. Ife has had Europe at the end of the 
diploig@ical sword of peace, and a European coali- 
tion @gainst him @s no remote contingency. Ofven 
what fas seemed like opposition to our progress 
here, has simply been putting on the drag down bill 
when the wheel was inclined to a perilous velocity. 
But ow are some who cannot understand it—and 
more who will not. It will be enough that the Italian 
nation wnderstands.”’ 





PARTING LOVERS. 


BIENNA. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARREIT BROWNING. 


I. 
I Love thee, love thee, Giulio! 
Some ca!) me cold, and some demure, 
' .. And if theu hast ever guessed that so 
I love thee ... . well ;—the proof was poor, 
And no one éeuld be sure. 


‘ 
IL 


Before thy song-(with shifted rhymes 
To suit my name) did I undo 

The persian? If it moved sometimes, 
Thou hast not seen a hand push through 
A flower or two. 


KIL. 
My mother listening to my sleep 
Heard nothing but a sigh at night,— 
he short sigh rippling on the deep,— 
When hearts run out of breath and sight 
Of men, to Go.’s clear light, 


r Iv. 
/ yin ena ee thought thy brews 
x ere st: thy Was téhde?,; . :-‘*Here 
He comes Between the vineyard-rews !”— 
not ¢ Ay,’—nor weited, Dea 
@-fee] thee step foo news. . 


' 


vey 
I jeft euch things to bolder girls, 
Olivia 6rClotilda. Nay, 


When that CloGlda through her curls 
Held both thihe eyes in hers one day, 
I marveled, lét me say. 


‘ vi, 
I could not try the woman’s trick : 
Between us straightway fell the blush 
Which kept me separate, blind, and sick. 
A wind came with thee in a flush, 
As town through Horeb’s bush. 


Vil. 
But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go forth and chase 
The foe or perish,—nothing chokes 
My voice, or drives me from the place: 
I look thee in the face. 


vill. 
T love thee! it is understood, 
Confest : I do not shrink or start : 
No blushes : all my body’s blood 
Has gone to greaten this poor heart, 
That, loving, we may part. 


Ix. 
Our Italy invokes the youth 
To die if need be. Still there’s room, 
Though earth is strained with dead, in truth, 
Since twice the lilies were in bloom 
They have not grudged a tomb. 


XxX. 
And many a plighted maid and wife 
And mother, who can say since then 
“My country,” cannot say through life 
“ My son,” “my spouse,” “‘my flower of men,” 
And not weep dumb again. 


xt. 

Herojc males the country bears, 
But daughters give up more than sons, 

Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns 
And take your Heaven at once! 


xIt. 
But we-—-we empty heart and home 
Of life's life, love! we bear to think 
You're gone, . . to feel you may not come, . .. 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink 
Yet no more you, . . nor sink. 


X1I1. 

Dear God! when Italy is one 
And perfected from bound to bound, . , 

Suppose (for my share) earth’s undone 
By One grave in’t! as one small wound 
May kill a man, ’tis found! 


xiv. 
What then? If love’s delight must end, 
At least we'll clear its truth from flaws, 
T love thee, love thee, sweetest friend! 
Now take my sweetest without pausé, 
To help the nation’s cause. 


xv, 
And thus of noble Italy 
We'll both be worthy. Let her show 
The future how we made her free, 
Not sparing life, nor Giulio, 
Nor this . . this heart-break. Go! 





reports the speedy abandonment of Fort Sumter— 
probably before the close of this week. The steamér 
Columbia, it is announced, will bring the troops to 
New York. Fifty soldiers belonging to the 
were Visited rd the Paymaster on Tuesday 


eir pay. Such are the flyi 









stands fast on the moral ground, no glory will be 





Tue Larest rrom Fort Suurer.—The telegraph y 


\ tee : 
like your < Fy; your frontiers may diminish, but | will be received throughout the country with a feeling 
your esscntial greatness will increase ; your foes ; of indescribable regret. 
may be of yar own household, but your friends must | 


PAINTING OF LIFE SIZE. 
BY WILLIAM PAGE. 





Axr of nature, or life size, is alone capable of con- 
taining the all of the appearances of nature. 

It cannot but be evident to reason that the magni- 
tude of objects: must be one important element in their 
representation in painting; and that its reduction 
to the size of a scene from Liliput cannot but be such 
a subtraction from possible excellence, as it is reduc- 
tion in size; for we can no more have all that our 
eyes are capable of beholding in a scene from nature 
of men, Women, and children, when the whole picture 
in which we are to represent these is reduced to the 
size of aman’s hand, than we can have our actual 
quart oi water in a lady's thimble. Nature can be 
reduced in Art only by leaving out things as essential 
as those retained ; and artists who have worked long 
in little often utterly fail when they attempt to paint 
the size of life—their works being blank and bald 
from habits of omission. 

It matters not that images of extensive natural 
scenes may have been reduced to the dimensions of 
a pea by the daguerrean process, and that this little 
blot to the naked eye, on being magnified by powerful 
lenses, is proved to contain an image of objects 
pictorially rendered ; for this microscopic image is 
not Art, and is entirely out of its range—since its 
author is a box, and not a man—a machine, and not 
a free agevt. For the Art of Painting addresses 
itself to ordinary vision, not to shortsightedness, or 
indeed to any peculiarity of sight ; but to the general 
laws of seeing, usual to human eyes ; and its works 
must be of a 8-ze proportioned and adapted to the 
habitual impressions made by nature on the organ of 
seeing, in order to be able to convey to it all possible 
resemblances to the objects that painting may be 
made to render. 

I would not disparage small pictures further than 
their relative capacity to contain the completest Art 
is concerned. And if all we know of nature can be 
contained in a smaller compass than nature’s, , ray 
let that little be given as compactly as possible; for 
jf a picture can be reduced without any loss but mag- 
nitude, it should be done, as the only allowable use 
of the canvas is to contain something of p‘ctorial 
value. And when it is said of a picture that every 
merit it contains—that is, every resemblance to na- 
ture—could have been rendered in one-hundredth part 
of its surface, the severest criticism has been made, 
unless still less might serve to hold it all. 

There are many paintings whose magnitude is 
their greatest presumed merit, which when reduced 
by the engraver, or even by theorems for screens and 
fire-boards, retain every merit that belongs to the 
original—and more—since such pictures are best in 
little because they are no better in large. 
are others so full of what a picture should contain, that 
no skill that I can conceive, not even that which 
first produced them, could have abated one inch of 
the canvas and have had so perfect a work. 

We hear it frequently said, “I prefer the sketch or 
emall study to the picture itself;’’ and this for the 
best reason—the large picture contains no more or 
other qualities of nature than the sketch, for it would 

seem as if the latter had béen beatemout overa. 
larger surface and simply become thinner by expan- 
sion; for unlexs greater varieties appreciable to the 
omen eye of gradations of yfattties and eolor aud 
consequent increase of strength, are in the larger than 
in the smaller work, there is no good plea for ils 
greater size. A great picture may be full, without 
acrowd of natural objects cither of figares or land- 
scape ; for the qualities of space, air, light, all that 
accompanies existence in nature, has its claim to 
representation ; and when all these in nature are 
expressed, no spot will be vacant. A picture of a 
dead wall might be full if it imaged all the varieties 
of forms, shades of color, and gradations of light that 
it might present to a real painter’s cye, and the live- 
liest scene be empty if space, air, quality, texture. 
feeling, and thought were absent from it. 

Thus I mean to be understood that though magni- 
tude is not in itself a merit, yet magnitude up to the 








than a smaller compass ; and, in short, that the great- 
est pictures in the world are those of just life size, or 
seem so at the distance they are designed to be seen ; 
and the same is true of statues. And this is true, 
notwithstanding the fame of the Dutch school, whose 
greatest works are small; and their being domestic 
scenes is less the reason of their ranking below the 
Art of the Venctian school, than their being embodied 
in limits too narrow to contain all possible excellence 
in painting. 

The human eye is so formed as best to see objects 
within certain limits, and these limits may weli be 
considered to be those in which the Creator has made 
the things of his creation; for it would be reason- 
able to suppose, if man had been created much 
smaller than he is, that his power of vision would 


he had been created on a gigantic scale, that his see- 


speak of Art's highest capacity. 


measure the landscape around them, of which so 
mich only can legitimately appear as the eyé can 
take in, in a real or imagined glance, at a given dis- 
tance from the actual or supposed scene. For we are 
to recollect that painting represents objects that would 
‘appear upon a transparent plane held at a certain 
distance from the eye. As for instance, suppose a 
man to stand upon your window-casing outside, so 
muck of his outline might be traced on the glass as its 
size would allow at the distance you stood from the 
window, and all the landscape beyond, coming within 
the same limits, might also be said, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be of natural size, as all its objects in 
being traced on the glass would be reduced only by 
nature’s jaws of perspective. 

“Yn landscape the utmost distance on the horizon 
that can be received at once by the eye is about 
twenty degrees, which would require eighteen pic- 
tures to make a complete panorama around a given 

center. Yet so wrong are many painters on this 

matter, that they would take in -sixty instead of 
twenty degrees, which compels the eye to tfavel from 

one object to its distant neighbor to gather 
images and their qualities, and hence the: 
picture must lack that nice relation to 
they might have had if weighed and 
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range of one glance. Besides, the length of such a 
picture would be three times what a picture's should 
be——since it embraces three times the distance on the 
horizon which it ought to do, and since every pic+ 
ture to be seen as a whole requires to be viewed at 
a distance equal to three times its diagonal. Such a 
distance in such @ case would be too great to dis- 
tinguish well the objects represented. 

Other painters, who do not fail in taking too wide @ 
view, make an impossible foreground in painting those 
too near objects which would actualy f.H below the 
base line of the picture, or below your window-casing, 
arcund your above-cited landscape. For whenever 
we stand or sit, we cannot see minute objects at our 
feet, while our eyes are in a position to regard the 
horizon, and therefore have no right to paint them in 
an impossible relation. Since God has not joined 
them together in our vision, we have the best reason 
for puiting them asunder in our pictures. 





PEACE OR WAR. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





On the verge of 4 great calamity, whose dimea- 
sions no man can calculate, whose end none can fore- 
see, it is imperative that no effort be spared to brush 
away illusions, to lay bare every sophistry, and te 
expose the culpable authors of that disaster to the 
stings of conscience and the frown of mankind. Let 
us consider, then, with all possible calmness, the ¥ 
current pretense of Senator Donglas and his com- 
patriots that our new President’s Taaugaral leaves 
them in doubt whether his policy will be one of Peacé 
or of War. 

Government is universally recognized, if not as of 
Tivine ordination, at least as a social necessity. 
The instances are very rare in which communities 





But there | 


have even attempted to do without it; and in those 
the experiment was made by men in the very iowest 
stages of barbarism. (A wandering tribe of Esqui- 
| mavx or Digger Indians may contrive to pet oa with 
very little government; bat they have no arts, no 
regular industry, no cities, and searcely any property 
—in short, they have little or nothing to steal, 
Transform those very savages into even partially ci¥» 
ilised men, with clothing, houses, grain, fenced fielda, 
flocks and herds, and they will inevitably be found 
to have ceased to be a mere tribe and become in 
some sense a state, a nation, with laws, magistrates, 
ard recognized civil rule. Bad as governments may 
be, and often are, the very worst that ever existed ig 
practically better than anarchy. 

Now Government implies not merely authority, with 
power to enforce its injunctions, but stability. A nation 
may be conquered ; it may be violently dismembered ; 
but it does net commit suicide. He who needlessty 
draws the sword against legally constituted authority 
—who says in effect to the nation’s chosen rulers, 
| “I disown, I contemn, I defy you”—is the author of 
| the bloodshed which naturally results from such de- 
| fiance. He may deceive himself into a sort of blind 
| belief that he is warred upon by the authority he thus 
| outrages; but he cannot deceive History nor the 
| civilized world. If the Whisky Rebels of Western 
| Pennsylvania had fought till their last man was an- 
| nihilated, the judginent of mankind would have laid 
| the blame of their destruction not on Washington 

but on themselves. 

~ He, therefore, who affects to doubt whether the 
new Administration will pursue a policy of Peace or 
“one of War, trifles with the pepular understanding and 
makes himself an aceomplice of treason. He know 
¢~having read the President’s Inaugural, he engl 
but know—that our Government is pervaded, is im- 
pelled, by an absorbing desire to escape the fearfal 
necessity of shedding blood, and that it will push its 
forbearance te the utmost limit compatible with the 
dictates of imperative duty. If collision and carnage 
shall ensue, it will only be because wicked, wanton 
Rebellion insults the majesty of Law. 

If treachery like that by which Gen. Twiggs has 
demoralized, stripped, and all but disarmed, the 
largest division of our country’s little Army, if pranks 
like those which Secession has played with Federal 
mints, sub-treasuries, arsenals, and fortresses 
throughout the Cotton States, are to remain unre- 
buked—are, in fact, to be commended and re- 














full size of nature may contain more exccllences | 


have been proportionately microscopic—and if again 


ing must have been ‘nore blunt and its range en- 
larged ; and we may well suppose that all the things 
of nature have been very nicely adapted to each 
other, and that, according to Locke, the best argument 
always is, ‘“ God has done so ;’’ and therefore to best 
fit the picture te our seeing, is to take that size which 
we can alone best sce to contain all that may be in a 
picture ;—in short, toconsider man as the standard of. i 
size or measure of natural objects, as well as tle 
measure of more interior things ; and to paint hitA of 
his full size is the only way in which we can begin on 
a sufficiently wide foundation to rear all that of 
which the Art is capable—notwithstanding what- 
ever of nice miniatures, fine photographs, and ex- 
qaisite cabinet pictures may be produce! :—but I 


When figures are placed in a landscape, if they are 
of full size, of course they must appear in the imme- 
diate féreground, with only such reduction as 
apparent recession from the frame demands, which 
may be about one-tenth of their actual size. These 


wardec—then our Government is a hollow mask, & 
grinning mockery of power, an empty, shameless lie. 
A country wherein such crimes are committed with 
impunity would not be fit for honest men to live in. 
We call on those who prate of ‘Conciliation,’ ‘Re- 
construction,’ ete., on the basis of the perfect equality 
of Loyalty with Treason, to say explicitly how they 
Would have the President deal with such men as 
TWegs, and Chase, and Breshwood, and a hundred 
othe! who, after eating the bread of the Union for 
half a lifetime, are now in arms against it. Wouly 
you h&e Twiggs restored to his recent rank of Beig- 
adier in’). Federal Army? Would you requizg good 
and true en who have upheld the honor oy our flag 
through thhty years of faithful service ~ sq unquestion- 
ing fidelity & serve under and “efer to him? If 
you do not med this, what coq you mean? Do you 
fancy that thos\who hype seduced and debauched 
the renegades “syow desert them? Could the 
‘Confederate “fates’yeturn to their allegiance un- 
rebuked and triumphas, yet Jeave these victims of 
their wiles, these partnei, jn their crime, to poverty, 
neglect, and shame? If »t, what sort of ‘Recon- 
struction’ is possible but ®gimple retarn to obedi- 
ence 4o the laws ? 

Let, then, fhe line be dist,, 
taose who weuld uphold the Xs 
‘tegrity, and hose who are thei 
confederatesof the traitors A cae there 
destroy it. There is no room furneutrality—no mid- 
dle ground béween Loyalty and’freason. If Abra- 
ham Lincoln las been fairly chosin President of the 
United States, he is entitled to be respected and 
obeyed as suc\ by the people (f every Dtate.—vy 
those who opposd equally with thse who supported 
his election. Thee is no merit is such obedience ; 
for each citizen degnds and conserves his own rights, 
his own property, iithus deferring to no man, but to 
the plain requiremats of the Federal Constitution, 
Gen. Jackson was ‘ever voted for by Vermont nor 
Massachusetts, and Vas not popular as President in 
either; but his constiutional awhority was nowheré 
more scrupulously deerred to than im these States, 
Mr. Lincoln has to-daythe same right to the respect 
and obedience of Texa, or Geargia as Gen. Jackson, 
during his Presidency, jad to |hose of Vermont and 
Massachusetts. In either cae, the right te oppose 
most strenuously and effictifely the policy of the 
Nation's elected Chief is prfictly compatible with a 
scrupulous respect for and dderence to his constitu. 
tional authority. 

The sullen clouds that pdl the Southern sky presage 
a coming storm. The -spirits of the Oottom 
Rebellion are manifestly resolved on pushing their 
treason to a bloody isssfe. The stubbornness with 
which they, in every S' but Texas, refus: to sub- 
mit the question of 
vote, evinces their d 


etly drawn bet wits 
vernmeént in itz jp. 












their own blinded, m 
volt from. With the/Press muzzled, the Telegraph 
perverted into a merg instrument of , and 
public sentiment coved and silenced by the deepe- 
rate appliances of a worse than Jacobinic 

they rush upon their doom. May an All-Wise oa 
overrule their madness and criminality to the g 

of His name, and render them subservient te a 





diffusion, a surer establishment, of Righteousness aad 


om ! 
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Editors Booh Cable. 


he the March nember of Tie American Journal of 
Betcace, Prof Arnold Guyot of Princeton has published 
@ Memoir on (he Appalachian Mountains, that greet ehaia 
whieh runs nearly parallel with the Atlantic coast from 
Bva Beotia to the G of Meak lt le the fullest, we 
mey even say the only trustworthy, memoir on the subject 
which hae ever been prepared. To o considerable ex 
tent, especially in respect to the culininating parte of the 
Appelechian system, both in the North and the South, tt 
wy the result of measurements made by the author hia 
self, dwing « long series of years. His determinations 
of the highest peaks in the White Mountains, Green 
Mountains, and Adirondack Mountains, at one extrewity 


and in the Black Mountains at the other, were made with | 


eztreme care, and according to the best barometric 
methode—and the results, now for the first time pul 

Mahed, will be universally accepted as trustworthy in the 
highest degree. The review which is also given of the 
peculiar characteristics of this chain, is from the hand of 
@ master familiar with all the details, and accustomed to 
arranging and generalizing all the phenomena of physical 
stracture. 

The Memoir is accompanied by a map originally pre- 
pered for Petermann’s Geographische Mitthedungen, by 
Mr. Ernest Bandoz, an accomplished draftsinan, who has 
attended Prof. Guyot on many of his mountain teurs, 
The map is, beyond ali question, the best exhibition which 
we have of the physical structure of the eastern portion 
of the United States. We are informed that copies of 
the Memoir and Map can be obtained in a separate 
pamphlet, on application to the editors of The Journal of 
Science. : 

We append a statement of some of the highest peaks, 
the measurements of which are given by Prof. Guyot in 
The Journal of Science : 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Monnt Washington... 


FRANCONIA MOUNTAI’ 8. 
Lafayette . 
GREEN TAINS. 
Manafield Mountain (chin). 
Ld " (nose) 


MOUN 


Kil ington Peak 

Game! Hump. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 

Mount Marcy 


BLACK MOUNTAI? 8S (MAIN CHAIN.) 


Black Dome (C.ingmann of state map). 

Balsam Cone (Guyot of etate map) 

Black Brother (Sandoz of state map). 

Mount Gibbs ” : 

Of the two teins points in the system, that in 
the south—the Black Mountains—is the highest. The 
highest peak in the north is Mount Washington, 6,258 
feet. The highest in the south is Black Dome, (Cling- 
mann,) 6,707. Besides this, there are many other peaks 
higher than any in the north 

The Jcurnal contains several other articles of high 
scientific value. We miss, however, the usual bi-monthly 
summary cf Geographical Intelligence, to which we are 
accustomed to look for recent and reliable 
im that department. 


information 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Ecc iEsiaSTicaL History oF 
@onnecticut. New Haven: W. L. Kingvey.—This vol 
ume is a result of the celebration of the 150th Anniver- 
gary of the General Association of Connecticut, at Nor- 
wich, in 1859. The originator of that comme: 
vice, Rev. E. W. Robinson of Bethany, after atl his pains 
taking in getting together the materials for the occasion» 
must feel a special! satisfaction at seeing them at last 
embodied in a permanent volume. The future ecc'esi- 
astical historian will remember, him and the publisher 
with special thanks. But the present generation have a 
Rively interest ia these memorials of the past. Hardly 
anything is more important to a right understancingz of 
New England character and institutions than a know!- 
edge of the ecclesiastical history of her first two hund- 
ved years. Dr. Palfrey is redeeming somethi 
from oblivion. Dr. Stiles’ediary would furnish copious 
materials for his time. The Cambridge Library contains 
many valuable pamphlets, sermons, etc. Prof. Park in 
hie lives of Hopkins and Emmons gives much incidental! 
information touching ecclesiastical matters. Felt's His- 
tery is of the highest value and authority. The Congre- 
g@ational Quarterly is producing many treasures of such 
history from the rich etore accumulated by Dr. Clark. 
Still there is wanting @ thorough, well-dizes:ed history 
ef ecclesiastical affairs in New England. 

Asa contribution toward this, the volnme b« 
greatly to be prized. It opens with the Historica! Dis- 
course by Dr. L. Bacon. This is followed by twelve brief 
addresses from eminent divines in various parts of the 
country, setting forth distinctive features or prominent 
results of the Congregational polity. Then comes a 
eeries of Historical Papers. carefully prepared, treating 
of Missions, Home and Foreign, Colleges and Theologica! 
Seminaries, Sabbath-schools and Common-schools, Tem- 
perance, etc., in short, every topic of social and mora| 
life in Connecticut with which her churches have had to 
do. Historical sketches of associations ani ehurches 
complete the volume. It is a book which no minister in 
@onnecticut can afford to be without, and which every 
parish should have in its library. 


norative ser- 
img of this 


fore us is 


Mesworr or Davin SanpEman.—The name of Sandeman 
fe associated with a transitory sect of the last century, 
Sandemanianism. Robert Sandeman, the founder of that 
sect, came to this country from Scotland in 1764, esta)- 
lished his residence at Danbury, Connecticut, gathered a 
few congregations of followers, and died in 1771. The 
sect is now nearly if not quite extinct. 

David Sandeman was a man of quite another sort, 
though descended apparently from the same Scotch 
family. Born at Perth ® 1826, he died a missionary, at 
Amoy, in China, in 1868. A memoir of his life and min 
istry, by Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, author of the Memoir of 
McCheyne, has been republished by the Carters. It is 
a worthy tribute to the memoiy of a devoted and 
martyr-like servant of Christ. 


The April Number of The Congregational Quarterly 
will soon be sent te its readers well laden with valuable, 
we might add “indispensable” materials. Noonly should 
every Congregational minister secure this cheap period- 
ical, but every church-member intending to be posted in 
our own matters denomina:ional, and desirous of per- 
petuating the church-polity of the Apostles and Puritans, 
should also possess it. We know not how one dollar 
ean be otherwise invested so profitably and pleasantly as 
to be a subscriber for this useful work. See advertise- 


meent on fifth page. 
ews. 


THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. 


General 

Tue event of the week, in the progress of the Pro- 
Blavery Rebellion, is the painful necessity, which now 
seems to be apparent, for the evacuation of Fort Sumter 
by Major Anderson and his men, in consequence of a fail- 
@re of provisions and the impossibility of reaching him 
with supplies. Gen. Scott, who has counseled the War 
Department to send orders for the Major’s recall, says 
that amid so many hostile forts and fortifications bear- 
img on Sumter, it would require an army of twenty 
thousand men, and several war-steamers to co-operate 
with them, to relieve the garrison successfully. The 
facts in the case are not yet fully developed, and the pub- 
lic mind meanwhile is in anxious suspense. 











South. Mr. Stephens—Vice-President of the rebellious 

Cenfederacy—is reported to have said that “it is the 

most adroit state-paper ever published on the continent.”’ 
The New Orleans Delta is sianch against secession. 


The Cabinet of Jefferson Davis stands as follows—and | 


mot as previously reported : Robert Toombs of Georgia, 
Secretary of State; C. G. Memminger of South Carolina, 
Secretary of Treasury ; L. P. Walker of Alabama, Secre- 
tary of War; 8. R. Mallory of Florida, Secretary of Navy ; 
J. H. Reagan of Texas, Postmaster-General ; J. P. Benja- 
min of Louisiana, Attorney-General. These gentry are 
new all in active business of rebellion at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

The vote for secession in Texas will probably foot up 
as follows: in favor, 70,000; against, 12,000. 

The famous Floating Battery has proved a failure. 


Gen. Beauregard—the Commander-in-Chief of the In- | 


surgeuts around Charleston—laughed at it as soen as he 
saw it. Shortly after it was launched it capsized and 
gank. 

Hon. T. E. Bouligny, Representative from Louisiana 
im the late United States Congress, on the floor of which 
he beldly denounced Secession, is now on his way to his 
constituents. We await with some interest to know 
what kind of a reception they will give him. 

The wife of President Davis, emulating the custom of 
the White House, is giving receptions at the “ Executive 
Mansion ” in Montgomery. 





Dr. Die Lewis, editor of The Boston Journal of Physi. 
eal Culture, condemns with great force the present pre- 
vailing style of echool-desks as injurious to the health 
ef the scholar, and recommends that the desk be raised 
high enough to keep the spine of the sitter erect, prevent- 
img it from bending ferward. 











Commercial and Financial. 


A CHANGE IN THE ORY 

It was ence proposed 
on 6 certain 
there 


as everybocy remembers that 
of a certain day of a certain month 
should be a noise made that should shake the 
eniverse. At the time fixed, everybody in the world, 
very man, woman, and child on the face of the globe’ 
should set up at the top of their voices the most tre 
mendous simultaneous shout of which thoy were capa 
ble. Th would be a noise such as 
would make the stars tremble and the eun and moon 
stand stili—the moet awful and sublime evidence that 
thine had ever witnessed of human capability. At length 
the dey, the hour, the moment arrived. The great 
human family had gathered together in groups, ex- 
pectant, eager, full of awe, and with ears and with 
mouths wide open, waiting the event. The dreadful 
moment came and passed, and lo! instead of a great 
noise there was only a great stilinese! Through all the 
wide, wide world at that point of time not a human 
sound was head, for not one human voice was raised to 
shout. Every mother’s son and daughter had stood 
silent and breathless to listen for that tremendous shout, 
and had forgetten to make it! 

The number of times that the Union of these states 
has been on the brink of destruction within the last 
seventy-five years is almost innumerable. It has been 
the one thing which we have been taught to deprecate 
and to dread, and we have learned to believe that when 
it did come it would be as “the crash of matter and the 
wreck of worlds.” Then would all law and order cease, 
and anarchy would reign supreme; the people would 
wander to and fro, houseless, homeless, hungry, and 
naked ; there would be no mo.e buying and selling ; ships 
would fall down piecemeal; factories would crumble 
into dust; commerce would be a forgotten art; the plow 
would stand st ll in the farrow; there would be no more 
marrying and giving in marriage ; children would cease 
to be born; and presently the places that knew these 
United States and the people thereof would know them 
no more for ever, till Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
should come to moralize over their ruins. The time 
has come and gone, and as at the period when the 
whole world was to shout aloud, instead of a great noise 
there is a great stillness! 

Now we would not be unders‘ od as + peaking lightly 
upon this subject. The Unio: is valuabie as a means, 
and not as anend. When :t fails to secure those means, 
when it no longer answers the purpose of a good gov 
ernment, no longer brings with it the blessings of liberty, 
no longer maintains the general welfare, no lovger pro- 
tects the meanest of the citizens in the smallest of their 
rights, then it fails to attain the end that it was proposed 
to gain by it, and as a means is valueless. 

A month ago the people were bidden to a feast of Cotn- 
promise, for the sake of the Union. Compromises in 
every possible form were sp ead before them; compro- 
mires hot and compromises cold; compromises with 
slavery in all the Southern territury we now possess —in 
all the territory we might possess hereafter; territory 
with slavery made possible, if it chose to go there ; ter- 
riiory with slavery made imperative by fundamental !aw ; 
in the states where it now exists; 
tlavery with Lew gueranties for its existence ; slavery as 
the paramount law over the whole land, with pr vileges 
to slaveholders in the free states, under the Consticution, 
which those free 


hour 


result, of course, 


slavery let alone 


states cannot accord even to their own 
and slave-catching as the only one indefeasible 
There 
the most fertile brain of the 
most ingenious slaveholder could devise, that was not 
pressed upon the acceptance of the North as its bounden 
duty ; and all for the sake of the Union. The fiercest 
denuneiation was heaped upon those who stood out 
against it as enemies of the welfare of their country, and 
almest as enemies of their kind. 

But Mr. Lincoln enters upon the administration of the 
duties of his office as President, and inaugurates the 
event by the announcement that he recognizes no right 
in any stste or states to secede from the Union, and the 
avowal of his intention to enforce the laws of the Federal 
Constitution. And thereupon is made manife-:t a won- 
derful change in the minds of men, for whereas those 
who a month ago were ready for any compromise to save 
the Union, so these same men are clamorous now for 
any concession that shall secure its peaceful dissolution. 
lt is not now the horrors of Disunion that are appalling, 
but the horrors of civil war that may poss bly follow the 
attempt to assert the dignity of jaw and the integrity of 
the Gevernment. It is they now who shout “Let the 
Union siide !” so far as the cotton s'ates are concerned, 
than attempt to regain possession of the forts be- 
longing 


cluzens,; 
night vettled beyond a pergdventure everywhere. 
was LO compromise whic 


rather 
te the Federal Government, and collect the 
revenue under Federal law. A rumor that Fort Sumer 
is to be evacuated, spread joy and excitement in Wall st., 
and stocks jump up fuur cr five per cent. in the hope that 
this is a measure ef concession, and the first step toward 
a recognition of an independent Fouthern Confederacy 
Even The Express praises Mr. Lincoln, which, as we take 
it, is the worst thing that could be said of him. 

Now why is this? Clea:ly not because the Union is 
valued as a system of government whereby the rights of 
the people are secured and upheld, but because by an 
appeal to a traditional feeling on its behalf, the priotlege 
of peaceful trade on the one hand, and tne security of 
partisan power on the other, may be maintained at any 
price of the rights of a free people, at any sacrifice of the 
Rightly understood, Union is 
but a Union purchased at the price of the 
extension of slavery, or of a longer submission to that 
power which has usurped the Government almost from 
the beginning, is one which all men who have the good of 
their country at heart, should be as seady to forego as 
those are ready to sacrifice it who are as clamerous now 
against the enforcement of the laws as a month ago they 
were loud in their cemands for compromise. In either 
case they mean nothing but concession to the unwar- 
rantable behests of the slavery-propagandists and of a 
disappointed political faction. Let the peeple beware 
that-they be not deceived. 


rights of free labor a price- 


less blessing ; 


“THE DOG AND THE £HADOW.” 


A gray-haired merchant of this city, who has passed 
through every stage of successful and unsuccessful 
business, remarked the other day— 

“Old Asop’s fable of the Dog and the Shadow ought 
to he.engraved, and hung in every counting-room in this 
city.” 

It i@ too much to expect that advice so good will be 
widely heeded, but for the benefit of such as may have 
forgotten the fable, we copy it afresh from the veritanie 
old-time edition of Croxall—mauger the ancient pictu- 
resque wood-cut of the dog : 


“Pen. ¥. 


“ A Dog, crossing a little rivulet with a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, saw his shadow represented in the clear 
mirror of the limpid ttream; and believing it to be 
another dog, who was c — another piece of flesh, he 
could not forbear catching at it; but was so far from gzt- 
ting arything by his greedy design, that he dropt ‘the 
piece he had in bis moth, which immediately sunk to 
the betiom, and was irrecoverably lest.” 


The moral of which is—it is easy to lose the sub- 
stance by grasping at the shadow. 
A clergyman of this city mentioned to us last week the 


case of a firm who, at the beginning of a new year of 


business, had a capital of $10,000, znd who, having a 
good credit and being sanguine that they had only to ex- 
tend their business to reap a speedy fortune, made larger 


Mr. Lincoln's Inaugural excites lively comment in the | ventures during the year, and at its close found that they 


| had succeeded in selling goods to the amount of $850,000, 


in heaping up notes to pay which they could not meet» 
and, after beginning with comparatively nothing, in 
ending the year with a failure for a round quarter of a 
million ! 


These men were not dishonest ; nor were they more 


| than ordinarily imprudent; but fell victims to the com- 


mon, deplorable, and disastrous system of Long Credits 
—arystem which is always illusory to the buyer, and 
therefore always hazardous to the seller, because de- 
ferred paying is a temptation to overbuying, by which 
equal damage and a common ruin too often fall upon 
Loth parties to the bargain. Dr. Paley used to warn his 
daughters against buying even a handkerchief or a calico 
gown when they had not money in their hands to pay 


| for it :—“* because,” said he, “ the money you see in your 


palm to-day looks larger than the money you expect to 
see in it 1o-morrow ; and when you buy, and pay on the 
spot, you will spend less than by shopping with your 
credit-book instead of your purse.” 

+ We would not underrate the advantages of credit in 
business. A system of credit will always prevail, so long 
as men have mutual confidence in each other. Such a 
mutual confidence speaks well for the Christian progress 
of theage. But the majority of men who fail in business 
fail not from lack of honesty, but from lack of sagacity. 
Therefore the limit of credit should stop short of the 

good intent to pay, and Be set down at a reasonable like- 
ithood of ability to pay. 

One of the best-known merchants in ‘this city lately 
retired from business with the moderate fortune of 
$150,000. He had spent thirty years in earning it. Dar- 
ing these thirty years his losses amounted to $890,000. 
On recounting his experience to his successor, he said, 
“If it had not been for the disasters attending long 





THE INDE 


| weulkt beve been worth nearly « million 


credite, 
dollars 

ih i « well-known fect that for the 
the Bouthers trede of New York cit —-a trade nvolving 
longer credits than any other oe yielded a far greater 
eperegate of losses than of profite , so that oa the whole 
it has been only a protracted b mkrepicy 

The chief 1867- the common remark which 
mercbanis then repeated to one another—wase, “ Business 
must be done on shorter credit.” Yet the lessonis being 
rapidly forgotten. Competition for custom is lengthen- 
ing out credits to longer terme than ever, Business is 
becoming more and more a game of chance. In bourse 
and bank, in stock-board and exchange, in counting- 
house and market place, the same law of hazari rules 
bargain and sale. It was with no personal animadver- 
sion, yet in one sense with unquestioned truth, that 
Berryer, the first lawyer of Paris, said of toe Credit 
Mobilier, that “it was the greatest gambling-house the 
world bad ever seen.” Yesterday's foreign arrival brought 
news that M. Mires, the French banker, had been 
thiown into the prison of Mazas on many suspicions of 
fiaud. Among other things, it is mentioned that he owed 
the Bank of France Thirty Mullion Francs. Now how 
came the Bank of France to be thus the loser of over 
Five Millions of Dollars? Because it was tempted by a 
good per-centage into giving to a visionary speculato™ 
all the credit which he asked! 

Business on a large scale or on a less scale—business 
by ptiblic boards and by private firms—business of almost 
every kird, North or South, Bast or West, is rapidly 
tending toward perilous uncertainty by a too lavish and 
unjustifiable use of extended crecits. 

What ‘s the history of one man’s business for one 
season i: New York? He buss a million dollars’ worth 
of goods on credit, giving notes in payment; he sells 
thi. million do lars’ worth of goods on credit, receiving 
notes in pa me.t; after which he finds himself standing 
the rest of the year between these adverse pieces of paper 
as between upper and nether mill-stones whic may at 
any m: ment threaten to grind him to powder ! 

Well, what i-theremed, ? The remedy is in a bit of 
advice which they who most need will least heed— Short 
Credits and Close Scrutiny. Six months should be 
esteemed a long credit—and none longer should be given. 
An experienced m~chant, now engaged in business in 
this cit —whose name, if i were mentioned, would give 
weight to his opin:o:.—:ecommends the general adoption 
of four months as the limi This would require, for 
practical o;eratin, that the great 
shou!d pay cas If this rule could 
out causing ‘oo much 


last twenty years 


lesson of 


iody of consumers 
Le introduced with- 


advan age in the end would be beyond description— 
creatin. a more rational because more safe credit, and 
builcinz up a more permanent beca se more solid proe- 
perity. Fenelon— 
with fine illus ration —said, “ 
of the rock, 


who always winged his fine thoughts 
hat as the native springs 
if suddenly changed in their course, would 
for a time dry up, so commerce, if diverted too suddenly 
from its customary channels, might for a time cease to 
flow.” Thus, when the shoemai<ers of Lynn madea strike 
for more wages, the shoe trade of Lynn for the time bei: g 
stopped. If the merchants of this city, by a sudden com- 
bined movement, were to resolve themselves into a guild 
against credi.-, iving, 
cerangement. Bu 


business would feel a shock of 
if the old credits of eight months were 
henceforth to be reduced to six, and the old credits of 
six reduced to four, the change would produce a general 
benefit without a general injury. Merchants are beginning 
to feel that to carry the load of business at eight months’ 
cistance is like lifting heavy weights at arms’ length. Let 
the sel er hold a tough controversy with the buyer against 
stretching out any notes into the hazardous length of two- 
thirds or three-quarters of a year. If a man “knows not 
what a day may bring forth,” how can he know whateicht 
months may bring forth? <A genera! conviction is gainiug 
grcurd among wise men that there must be retrenchment 
in credits, to rescue business from its fickleness. We never 


believed those economists who say that “a national debt | 


1 Rabelais in the opinion 
that “‘a men’s greatest life is the pleasure of 
havir Therefore, to all 


for great gains by running great r 


is a nationa! blessing,” nor uphelc 
plersure in 
g creditors.” me:chants who hope 
iskse—who throw away 
t hazard for safety—who 
magnitied ; 


celiainty for chance, and 
fancy that a small into a 
ene by lcoking at it through the flattering lens of a loag 
-who are in danger of 
too much, 


accept 
capital is great 
credit- having enough, 
more, gra‘ ping and losing all ;—<o all such 
comes back the ancient wisdom of wise Aisop, in the 
fable of the Dog and the Shadow. 


desiring 


THE FEDERAL FATNESS 
WHO I8 TO ENJOY IT? 

The Presicent’s appointing power includes, in this cit; 
the Custcm-House, the Post-Office, the Assay Office, t 
Surveyor’s Department, the Naval Office, the Debenture 
Office, and the Sub-Treasury Department. It includes, 
likewise, many appointments in addition to these; but 
it is chiefly in these that mercantile circles are most inti- 
mately and directly interested. The profit of these offices 
to their fortunate possessors, will be seen by the follow- 
ing figures, which will explain the reason why a good 
many thousand men just now are clamoring their claims 
into the ears of the President 

]. The Custom-House pays its chief officer, the Col 
lector of the Port, a salary of 86,340, and perquisites 
which sometimes incre ase it to $20,000. The two Dep- 
uty-Collectors receive $2,500 each. The Auditor receives 
$4,000 ; his assistamt, ¥3,000 ; his first clerk, $1,500; four 
clerks, each $1,400; feur more, each %1,300; 
each $1,100; and oters, drawing from 1,000 to 
The Cashier receives $3,500; his assistant, $2,500; three 
cleks, each $1,500; with three subordinates below 
these. The Superintendent of the Warehouse business 
draws $2,000; the assistant store-keep’r, $1,400 ; 
clerks, each $1,500; eight, each £1,200; 
each &1,190 ; sixty-one storekeepers, (stationed in bonded 
wareheuses,) each $1,095; with other clerks and mes- 
sengers besides. The chief Entry-Clerk is paid $2,000 
eight assistants, each $1,500; four more, whose aggre- 
gate salaries average, each, more than $1,000; 
men, each #547, with other special 
pay. The chief Clerk in the 
earns &1,500; 


sixteen, 
$480 


seven 
twenty-five, 


six watch- 
officers on smaller 
Appraiser’s de artment 
ordinates receiving vary- 
The General Appraiser has &2,590 ; 
three others, the same amount ; 
jJamages, $2,000; examiner of drugs, 
£1,500; six, each $1,400: 

$1,000; with m« 
content withou 


about twenty su 
irg sums below this 
five others, each 
examiner of 
nine clerks, 
$1,200; four 
none of 
chief Lig 
$1,400; four, 
each, #1,000 
with an assistant at 
weighers, and eight 
that, take it all in all, the 
gry men call a “ fat ollice.” 
2. The Post-Office yields to 
with perquisites unmentioned 
Mr. Postmaster Fowler, were unmer 
Secretary $2,000; six clerks, poet #2.000 ; 
$1,200; twenty-four, each $1,000; twenty, 
thirty-cight, each $800 ; forty-two, each 8700; 
each 8600; fourteen, each $500; 
twelve, each $400; ten, each $350. Enough money 
spent On the mails—one would think—to entitle business- 


$2,000 ; 
each seven, 


SSENRETS vesiacs, 


whom art t some salary. The 
lerk, $1,600; seven 
£1,200 ; 


lidating C assistants, 


each three, each 
The General Correspending Clezk, 21,200. 
$1,000. Six measure 
gaugers receive 
Custom-House j 
the Postmaster %2,000, 
ationable. It paysa 
seven, each 
each *S00; 
forty-nine, 


men to receive business letters with more promptness of | 


delivery! In fact, our whole post-offiee system lags 80 


lamély behind the English, that we are quite ashamed | 


of it. 

3. The Assay Office whose chimneys in Walj 
street the yellow smoke rises as if gold were the fuel 
gives its Superintendent $3,500 ; the assayer, #3,000 ; the 
melter and refiner, $3,000; with many subordinate 
tularies, varying from $2,500 to $1,500; besides paying 
from twenty-five to fifty laborers, each from two to four 
dollars a day. 


c 
from 


4. The Survey or’s Department— 
nd unleadimg of goods and the catching of smugglers 
pays the Surveyor $4,900; two deputies, each $2,000; 
about half a dozen clerks, each from $1,000 to £1,200 
one hundred and thirty-two inspectors, each $1,095; 
seventy-four night inspectors, cach $730; besides difter- 
ent rates of pay for captains, lieutenants, measurers, and 

night-watchmen 

5. The Naval Office —a kind of watch-deg at the door of 
the Custom-House—a counter-check upon the collector 
and his clerks—pays its reeponsible head, 
Naval Officer, $4,950 ; three deputies, each $2,000 ; twenty- 
four clerks, each $1,000 ; a few others higher, and 
others lower salaries. 

6. The Debenture Office costs the Government $11,000 
a year for the services of eleven clerks. But it is an 
important office, and the clerks,earn their money. 

7. The Sub-Treasury Department—a ‘branch of the 
National Treasury—pays its chief, called Assistant 
Treasurer (being an assistant only to the Secretary of 
the National Treasury) a salary of $6,000. He has a 
small bureau of clerks to keep his books, and pays good 
wages to inspectors of steam-boats and keepers of light- 
houses. 

—These facts and figures will give some idea—not 
merely how large is likely to be each quadrennial army of 
office-beggars—but how intimately and inseparably 
Commerce hangs upon Politics, and Politics upon Com- 
merce—as if it were more than a mere accidental coin- 
cidence that a Ship, the symbol of Commerce and the 
symbol of the State, should be one and the same thing. 


comprising the loading 


many 





pinch and pressure at first, the | 





&2,000 ; | 


each 


$1,160; two, 
| 


° a ' 
~and which, in the case of 


fifteen, each #480; | 





styled the | 





PENDENT 


There le a0 active demand for money, which le readily met et 
@i. HP evel om call lees aed Gretciass indereed motes arc 
im demand 8 64615 B cent, at dates 8 days to ¢ menthe—o! 
which there © gyeat ecareity. Heoond-class paper is difficult to 
eell Bingle samed paper varies from 10@15 ® cent. 

Foreign exchange remains at the rates quoted last week. 
Sterling 60 day bills at 10655 @106-—the last an extreme quete 
tien, and france at § 40@5.34%. 

Bpeci¢ Comtinucs to arrive from Furope , yet the bank retarn® 
for last week show a further lese of near §600,000-—occasioned by 
the payments on account of the new loan. This loan aceoant 
exhibite an expansion to a moderate extent. The Niagara 
steamer brings us $375,000 in specie, and the City of Manchester 
steamer brought 45) ,370 sterling, of which £40,000 came to Brown 
Brothers & Co, Bpring business has commenced, but shows not 
the customary activity, The lmporte have increased, but the 
exports keep up, and supply ample exchange. 


STOCKS. 


The course of the stock market for the past week has been 
various and irregular, within, however, small limite. Prices are 
pow wholly affected by the movements at Washington. Ru- 
mors of peaceful measures send stocks up, and rumors of war 
send them down. The report that Major Anderson was to be 
ordered to retire from Fort Sumter gave prices on Monday last 
a considerable lift. The border-state etocks rose 2@3 pcr 
cent. Government stocks are well mainfained. The new loan 
is active, and Treasury notes in constant demand. The share 
market is dull, There is an absence of cammission busi- 
ness, and the speculative brokers are completely at see, 
without compass or rudder to guide them in the present noycl 
political situation of the eountry. 


DEY GOODS. 


Trade is steadily increasing—especially among leading job- 
bers, who indeed could do more business than they do, but for 
their gr.ater prudence or fear in giving credit. There ia some 
aiffculty in ascertaining the present standing of the mass of 
denslers— the mercantile agencies having to rewrite all their books 
from pew reports. No credit is given to such as have been back- 
ward in pay'ng part, or do not pay their due indebtedness. 
Little or no allowance is made for the difficulties o' the times in 
meeting engagements, and the collapse of credit ;—or in other 
words, the want of confidence is the cause of the sales of goods 
being #0 much below those of last year at this time, with other 
parts besides the South. The cash basis system of trade does not 
sell many goods. 

Domestic prints are in moderate demand for Western and city 
consumption, and prices are steady—the stock being kept down 
by limitation of production. Lawns have been sold at auction 
and at private sale rather extensively, and are low in price. 
In cotton staple fabrics, bleached goods are dull and weaker in 
price, but heavy goods are firm, with a steady demand. 

Drills are steady. In woolens we observe some improvement 
in fancy cassimeres. Prime goods alone are firm in price, there 
being a surplus stock of other kinds. The city dealers and East- 
ern and Western buyers are in the market. Delaines are in fair 
demand, with steady supplies of desirable styles from the facto- 
ries. 

The export of domestic cottons was heavy last week, nearly 
the whole being for the China market. 

In imported goods there is but a light business, Dress goods 
are less firm in price. Silks are in moderate and limited demand, 
whether plain or fancy. Fancy dress silks are offering at a re- 
duction, Millinery silks are also low. Ribbons are im better 
supply and assortment, and are firmly held for plain styles. 
Fancy styles are heavy. 

The importations for the week have increased, and large par- 
cels are being taken out of bond, Auction sales are more numer 
ous, but fail to realize satisfactory prices, and many lines are 
withdrawn. 
and caesimeres, are 
realize cost price. Linen goods show considerable activity. 


Woolen goods, especially French and German eleths 


very much depressed, It is impossivle to 


ITEMS. 


. The wine raised in Portugal the hast season 
in quantity eighty per cent., and the loss 
is stated to be enormous, 


has falien off 
of money consequent 


The prevailing opinion among the leading masters of ih 
Royal Geographica) Society is favorable to the idea of the North 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable as proposed by Colonel Shaffner. 

. Creditors in Paris who send their debtors to prison, are 
obliged t 
while incarc 
seven dollars, 


h for their maintenance 
It is now intended te increase 


pay abont six dollars per mor 


rated, this sum to 
. » Opium, rice, tin, iron, and long cloths find a good market 
in the F —s since the late treaty. 
+» We find by the Revenue retu 
of all ane articles for the pre soil ns 
list of 1846 and 1857, is three hundred 
dollars, or,in round numbers, at the 
worth per day. This exceeds the 
year. 

» » « The late Secretary James B. Floyd has publishe 
labored defense of himself, which a candid reader cannot regard 
as satisfactory. 

+ «+ The Charleston Courier states that Gov. Brown of Georgia 
has seized the Northern stock in the Macon and Western 
road, amgunting to a million of dollars, 

. » » The Commercial Bank of London has lost £57,000 ateriing 
from embezzlement of its funds by one of its ledger clerks, and 
the Bank has consequently transferred ite assets and business to 
the London and Westminster Tank. The fraud was effected by 
means of a fictitious account, to the credit of which the funds 
abstracted were placed. Wé theught it had long age been made 
a rule in banks and large mercantile houses, for the ledger clerk 
to have nothing to do with the handling of the funds, but to post 
his books from the records of the receiver. 

. . « Of the $6,000,000 reported as held for account of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, between two and three millions are heid 
(back) by thesub-treagurers of'seceded states. 

. Advices by the Niagara state that £100,000 sterling ir 
gold will be sent here by the Cunard steamer due to arrive here 
this week. 

. « » Money is in good supply in London at 7% per cer 
is one-half of one per cent. below the bank rate. In Paris money 
can be had at 5@5% per cent. 

Twenty thousand operatives having made a strike at 
Blackburn, England, have thus thrown themselves out ef ein 


rns that the 


4 regat value 

ar, including thet 
cty-two inillion- 

né million of dollars’ 


Any pr 


rate of 


importation of 


Rail 


t.. which 


ployment. 

. Aclerk in the Commercial Bank of London lately ab 
stracted $350,000— damaging the prestige of the Bank to such ar 
extent that its business had to be merged in the London and 
Westmi nster Bank. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Asurs.—The market for both descriptions hae advanced since 
our last, under moderate receipts and a fair demand, and at the 
close prices tend upward. We quote Pots at $5 25, and Pearle ai 
$5 31%. The stock in the inspection warehouse is 213 bbls. Pote 
and $3 oft Pears. 

a ward the close, 

3 , ‘es are 0 

at 10% @13 kc. 

per Hermione, 
1%. 371 


the inquiry for Rio has been quite 
ybtaimed. The sales for the week are 
for ordinary te prime, including 802 
on private terms; 2,900 bags per Regulus, at 
Georgeand Ludwig. at 11%c. ; and 3,700 by 
3%c.: average, 12 13-100c. in other descriy 

also been a very fair business doing; we notice 
g3 Laguayra, at 44% @4%(c.; 830 St Domi 
4c.; 475 bags Jamaica, at 124¢c., cash ; 650 bars 
at 13% @14\c.; and 320 mats Java, at 164% @163¢c. 


Corton.—-The market has been soraewhat unsettled during the 
week, owing to the varioi advices received from abroad, but at 
the close there is a much firmer feeling manifested and prices 
are from >» @ 4c. hicher than at the date ef our last report. The 
sales include abeut 7,500 bales. We quote Middling Uplands at 
1] %c., and do. Guif at J2c. 

FLovR AND Mrat.—The demand for Western and State Flour 
the past week has proved limited, chiefly for the home and pro- 
vincial trade. The inquiry for export hag been fair, but under 
he very unsatisfactory adviees from Europe and a further ad 

ance in freizhts, the business has beer nany he 

© any abatement. preferring to ship o7 
i we notice a turther conside rable dep t 
, however, has failed to rez , | 
the market closes heartily f 
nave heen stow of sale 
large arrivals in prospec 
1 Europe have induced the local trade u 
much cireumspection, anticipating oa further dec line. 
ter demand — be noted for the British Provinces and the 
Rastern states, but this has failed to impart firmaess, aud ther 
is an absence of al] speculative feeling ; this, however, is likely 
to prove of short duration, az stocke here and at the East arc 
limited, and with the revival of business which is everywhere 
apparent, they = soon be exhausted. Prices have declined 
5@l0c. @ bbl. Canadian Fleur has been od offered, and 
with a mode sate demand for the low grades these have deciined, 
but good and choice Extras are not plenty, and with a fair de- 
mand are well sustained. Southern Flour has been difficult to 
sell, and with liberal arrivals prices have declined, and favor 
the buyer at the olose. The stock is not large, bat iS ample for 
the trade. Corn Mea) has again declined, and has been slow of 
sale. Rye Flour has ¢eclined, ie more plenty, and in limited 
request. Buckwheat Flour is in good request and is plenty, 
Prices are unchanged. 
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Grain. —There has been a slight irregularity in our Wheat 
market the past week. Prices of Spring have declined |@2&. ® 
bush., but White is held for higher rates—which hes checked the 
export as wellas the milling demand. The stock of this is se 

moderaie that most holders are indifferent about gelling. The 
nee improvement in freights and the scarcity of small vessela, 
have prevented the execution of most ordere for Great Britain; 
and the same is true of half of the Freach orders, which are quite 
liberal of late, and the puachases for Flavre this week hare 
exceeded 70,000 bush.—which have contributed to sustain the 
market. Rye hae been in fair demand, and is without much 
change. The supply is moderate. Barley and Barley Malt are not 
plenty, and with a good demand pricestendunward. Oats have 
again declined, with increased desire to realize. Prices have 
fallen off Ic. ® bush., and favor the buyer at the close. Corn 
has fluctuated somewhat. The recebpte of New have fallen off 
and with a good demand for the East and for export, prices of 
New have recovered 2@3c. @ bush., and Old 1@2c.-—the latter 
firmly held at the close. Our stock is much reduced, 


Hors.—-Only a moderate deinand has prevailed for New since 
our last, and prices, though not quotably lower, have 2 downward 
tendency. The sales during the week are 504 bales at 23 2h, 
Old are in limited request, and are somewhat nominal. 


Livwe.—The warket for Rockland hae bese acti 
have improved. The sales are 3,500 bbis. ¢ 
1,000 bbis. Lump at $1 25 


Provistong ~-The demand for Pork has been extremely limited ; 
hardly enough has been done to give character to the market; 
only aretail business has been done, and, with fair arrivals, 
there is a considerable addition to our ateck, 
with great caution, and at the close prices favored the buyor. 
l'rime Mess has been in )imited demand, and prices are nominal, 
Beef has been in steady request, and is firmly held; the arrivals 
have been limited, and the stock is reduced, under a steady con- 
sumptive as well as export trade. Prime Mess Beef has becn in 
fair demand, and is firmer ; buyers and sellers are apart in their 
views. 
firm y held—with a light stock and more favorable news from 
Europe, is in better request at the close. Cut Meats have 
declined slightly, and are more plenty at the close. Lard 
has been in fair demand ; with limi*ed arrivals and a reduced 
steck of Prime this has improved. Butter has been in fair de- 
mand, in part for export, and, with inoderate arrivals, Prime is 
sustained. Cheese is in limited request for the home trade, and 
ia heavy. We notice further shipments from first hande. 
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The New York Times. 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Editions 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General News« 


paper in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES commends itself to the attention 
@nd favor of persons in every part of the United States whe 


desire to receive from the city of New York a Cheap, Enter- 


prising, and Reliable Newspaper,—devoted first of all to the 


UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION, ana ta the just aad con- 





| @ervative principles of the incoming REPUBLICAN ADMIN. 


| ISTRATION. 


The New York Weekly Times 
fs a large and elegantly printed quarto sheet, of eight pages, or 
forty-eight eolumns,—devoted to Politics, Literature, and Gen- 


eral News, and intended to be the BEST as well as the CHEAP. 


EST Fanity Newspaper in the United States, 


The firsteim of Tuz Tiuzs is, and will always be, to keep its 


feaders thorough y and reliably posted Pp, a3 to everything 


which may happen, of 


general interest 


%t comments fully and freely upon all topics of importance 


every department of publie action, and always 


Freedom, Order, and the Public Good nfluer 


ce will 


ery mrasure 


f just 


and bensficent Progress, and resists the increase, extension, on 


perpetuatiog of Slavery, as of « elae incompetible with 


the highest welfare of the whole co munity While & re ports 


promptly and accurately all intelligen 


every department of human activity, it never panders bo vic 


tastes, and excludes from its columns everything that might 


der it unsafe or in r for general Fam 


prope 


te the general welfare by arging the claims of 


EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 


upon the masses of the people ; and in all its discussions, it en- 


deavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the 


Spirit of 


MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, 
BENSE. 


AND CONMON 


In ite ConRESPONTEXCcE, both Foreign and Domestic, Tur Tixes 
ig confessed to be superior to any other American journel, Iu 
Reports of Congressional and Legislative Proceedings 

cial, Commercial, and 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ef important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever ma 
| bave special interest for the great body of the community are 
full, prompt, and reliable. 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 

reports of tp 

LIVE ®@TOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETA, 

for which a gpecial corps of Reporters is maintained. 
A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 
STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miscellancous selections of the highest interest, 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


is complied Brom a variety of sources, many of them inaccessible 


to the American reader, and furnishes valuable informe 


“Derr; Ia | 


the Farmer @nd Gardener. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to Sulxcribers in any pat? 
of the country on the following terms 
$2 00 2 Year. 
300 6° 
500 "* 


Single Copies. 
Two Copies 


Five Copies. 


Any person who will send us a Club of TEN Subs 


One Dollar each, shall receive an extra copy for kimsel/, o may 


retam One Dollar as his compensation. 


The New York Daily Times 


Sunt 3 sent © Subscrib- 
Is published every day except Sunday, and i 


ers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year 
The Semi-Weekly Times, 
pages 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight 


scribers at the 
of reading matter in every number, is sent to sub ers @ 


| following rates: 
SINGLE COPIES, Three Dollars. 


TWO COPIES, Five Dollars. 


nbert 


Any person who will send us a CLUB of FIVE Subs 


ve and 
, r wT Two Dowart 
may recerve an extra copy forh msel/, or retam sux 


a Half as his compensatwon. 


TERMS—CASH INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


All letters to be addreseed to 


H. J. RAYMOND & CO" 


Proprietors of Tas Naw Yost Tugs, New York Cit: 
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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF THK COAST UF MAINE.* 


—_——= 


BY ¥RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
had seen the white, dovelike 
cloud on the horizon, and had hurried to make 
biscuits and conduct other culinary preparations 
which should welcome the waaderers home. | 

The sun was jast dipping into the great blue s¢ “ 
a round bat of fire—and sending long slanting tracks 
ef light across the top 0! each wave, when @ boat was 
peach, and the’minister sprang out— 
but attired in fisher 


Mrs. PExner, too, 


the 
uit of ceremony, 


moored at 
not in his 
man’s gard 





ati "28 
“Good afternoon, Mrs. Penn },”? he said. I wa 
cut fishing, and I thought I saw your husband’: 
v Sul, id 
hooners in the distance I thought I'd come and 
Fcnooners h ish Gish . 
tell you 


but 


the Captain would 


: 1} ho | it 
“Thank you, Mr. Sewell. 1 thought I saw 


{ was not-certain. Do come in 


be delighted to see you here 


“We miss your husband in our meetings, said 
} , : n « 
] In f al] when he 
; 1 beg news for us au 
wel ‘18 WH DE gooa hew 
Mr. ™ i i a . 1epend on to help | 
comes home on 0 SC A ] i 


me preach 


« Pm sure you don’t prt h to anybody who f njoys 
it more,’’ said Mrs. Pennel. “ He often te - me that 
the greatest trouble about his voyages U ie Samm 
ig dhat he loses so many sanctuary privileges 

always keeps Sunday on his ship, and | 


ih ugh he 


Lis alm but he says, after all 








thi ing to Mount Z 
eerees : uh hie fe x age 9 
*“ And lit Mosea has gone on his! t voyage: 
said the t 
“Ves, inder hild has been teasing to go for 
he Can’n ¢t {him if he'd 
more than a year i the Cap'n toia him - . 
be faithful in the plowing and planting he shouid go 
: ' 4 ' ¢ 
you sec he ratt unsleacy, anu ape to ve ff afte 
ther things—very from Mars Yhatever } 
vou give her to do, she always keeps at it tll it 
dont 
“ And pray. where is the litéle lady ?” said the min- | 
| 
jater “14 8] 10 
Well, Ca h imeée mM sft on to 
take he wh to see Sally—the Cap’n’s alu 
fon M s ! lways taken to! eve 
i 
since she was & | 
' a] 
he “3 crea 
i i | 
minister | 
Mrs. f td uarked | 
that nono ‘ I n i¢ Lie poor 4 apidlns name | 
; ! * } 
wilhou r Barty Curl { I e 
“The Cap'n is a hearted ing ercature 
said Mrs. Vennel, “and a master hand for telli 
stories to the childre 
“Yes, a perfect Arabian cht | 
aid Mr te en } 
‘Well, U really believe the Cap'n believes his own | 
. ’ s ‘ ' 
tories,’ said M Pennel; “he always seems to- 
and certainly a more obliging man and a kinder 
neighbor couldn't be. 1] s been in and out alinost 
every day since I've been alonc, to sec ff I wanted 
anything—he would insist on chopping wood and | 
splitting kinolings for me, though I told him the Cap'n 
and Moses had left a-plenty to last till they’y ne 
home 


At this mom#nt the subject 
aymeared 
lobster in on 
Mara upon his should 
hands and 


of their conversation 
striding along the beach, with a large red 
with the other he held littl 
e. 


hand, whi 





the while clapping her 
Brilliant 


atte Tate 
S54U8 IOOKING Oa 


singing mer 


y as she saw the 


out on the ope sea—its white 





rosy purple in the evening light—careering gaily 
homeward 

“ There is Captain Kittridge this very minute,” said 
Mrs. Pennel, setting down a teacup she had beer 
Wiping, and going to the door 

“Good ev g, Mis’ Pennel,” said the Cantair 
“T spose you see your folks ar Li tht 
down one these > ready b'iled. 'cavse | ought 
it might 1 st { a per 

“Thank y Capta you must stay @ ( 
eome with 

Wal’-—me and the children have puty much done 

our supp said the Captain We made a real fast- 
rate chowder down the cove—but I’ll jist stay 
And see what the Cap'n's luck is Massy,”’ he added 
as he looked in at the door, « if you ha’n’t got the 
tiinister ther Wal’ now 


I come jist as I be,’’ he 


added, with a glance down at his clothes 
Never mind, Captain,” said Mr. Sewell, “I'm In 
AY lishing clot} we're even, 
As to little Mars r 
to Litle Mara, she had ran down to the beach, 
and stood so ne a 


tae sea that every dash of the tide- 





. ave for little feet to tread an inch backward, 
stretch ut her hands eagerly toward the schoon- 
e1—which wa nding straight toward the small 
wharf not far from their door Already she could 
ee on deck figu 


moving about, and her sharp 


little eye I oli Cra -] ts] l 
nade out a 1a) T rage ir e hir 
nail k TROr age inar d 3 





that v mone ¢} ‘ 

twas among the most active. Soon all the figures 
frew distinet, and she could see her grandfather's 
7 ay i PRI a 4 aloe aetic ‘ 
ac aud alert, active form—and could see by 
} igns } made that ; ¥ 
; ne made that he had perceived the little 
) Vy figure that tood wit} hai : i j 

tood wi air stream 

ns 7 th r streaming in the 

: i lower bent seaward. 

AD now they Tec * neere 
A ey are come nearer, and Moses shouts 
and dane on the der} n ; 
oa vi te deck, and the Captain and Mrs. 
~ me running from the house down to the 
OTE and fe Ini) t 
se id a *eW ininutes more, and all are landed 
. “ne sound—and little ¥ is carri 
house in her ¢g aon ee a 


rel fas 
andfather’s arms. 





ay while Captain Kit 

‘ ‘CW moments ee ; 
Serantor foe gossip with Ben 
we BelOre they £0 to their 


tridve Stops to hav 
| Mailiday and Tor 
own resting-places 
Meanwhil Moses lo Shot a moms nt in boasti 
his heroic exploits to Mara sible 
Oh, Mara, you've no idea what t 
lean fish equal to any of ‘em, a 
nila ] 7 4 ] 
. and tend the helm like anythi 
me names of everything 


MEs we've had 
nd I ean take in 
hg, and I know all 
<a ak ae Mang you ought to have seen 
" sh. "hy, they bit just as fast as we 
nee See and it Was just throw and bite—throw 
and bite —throw and bite— and my hands got blister d 
Pulling in, but I didn’t mind it~I was dete song 
ee esas termined no 

“Oh, did you blister your hands r 


fully 


sald Mara, piti- 


“Oh to be sure! 


Now you girls thi 
. a ’ thin ’ 
fread_ul thing, but nk that’s a 


we men don’t mind it. My hands 
P wnt c > i : 7 
getting so hard, you’ve no idea. And, Mara, w 
‘aught a great shark.” si 
A s} ark Oh h z 
is r 1 how dre i! : 
S87... readful! Isn't he dan- 


“ Dangerous! 


: ( guess not. We served him ont 


le you, 


He'll neve 
_ er eat an 


the old wretch |” 

Thine, os shark, it isn’t his fault that he eats 
“i ll € was made 80, said Mara. unconsciousl 

ig @ deep theological mystery. . 

Well, I don’t know but he was,” 

4 sharks that aw. catch never 


wt ” 
‘you, 


¥y More people, I tell 


Said Moses, 


eat any more, I'l] 
; Uh, Moses, did you see 
leebergs! yes: 


any icebergs %” 


we passed right by one- 


fTand one.” “2 real 
<a 
* Entered aceordi 
we ac ing to Act of Cor 
2 dhe Distries Sensbebiee Oongress, by Joseph H. Richards, 


Southern District of New York. 











VOLUME XIII. 


———— EE 


«Were there any bears on ny” 
“Bears! no; we didn’t see any.’ oe 
“ Captain Kisridge says there are white bears live 
Capta g 
en ‘em.’ Ev J 
“Oh, Captain Kittridge, 
of superd contempt, “ if you're going to be 
ou've your js full.” 
says, you've got youl han a 
‘ ’ j » tel! said 
*« Why, Moses, you don’t think he tel!s lies,” s% 
he a 1 j in her eyes. “ 
Mara, the tears actually starting In . bo Be 
think he is real good, and tells nothing put the ; 
“ Well, well, you're young yet,” said Moses, turn- 
ing away with an air of easy grandeur, ‘ and only a 
i »sides,’’ added. 
girl besides, he ee 7 
Mara was nettled at this speech. First it paine d 
her to have her child’s faith shaken in anything, and 
particularly in her good old friend the Captain, and 
next she felt with more force than ever she did before 
the continual disparaging terms in which Moses 


said Moses, with a 003s 
lieve all he 


spoke of her girlhood. 

“J’m sure,” she said to herself, ‘‘ he oughtn’t to 
fee] so about girls and women. There was Deborah 
was 2 prophetess, and judged Israel ; and there was 
Everia, she taught Numa Pompilius all his wisdom.” 

But it was not the little maiden’s way to speak 
when anything thwarted or hurt her, but rather to 
all her feelings and thoughts inward, as some 
with gauzy wings draw them under a 
eoat of horny there was a 

f disappointment in all this meeting 
She had dwelt upon it, and fancied so 
much, and had so many things to say to him, and he 


fold 
insect fine 
‘oncealment. Somehow 


en 


had come home so self-absorbed and glorious, and 
seemed to have had so little need of or thought for 


her, that she felt a cold sad sinking at her heart; and 


} in, all on horseback. 





walking away very still and white, sat down demurely 
by her grendfather’s knee. 
“ Well my little girl is glad grandfather's come,” | 


he said, lifiing her fondly in his arms, and putting her 
nder his coat, as he had been wont to 
y, “grandpa thought a great deal about 


go'den head 

» from in fan 
his little Mara.” 

The small heart swelled against his—kind, faithful 
old grandpa—-how much more he thought about her 
than Moses, and yet she had thought much of 
Moses. And there he sat—this same, ungrateful Moses, 


bright-eyed and 


so 


rosy-cheeked, full of talk and gayety, 
full of energy and vigor, as ignorant as possible of 
the wound he had given to the litile loving heart that 
was silently brooding under his grandfather’s butter- 
iut-colored sea-coat. Not only was he ignorant, but 
he bad not those himself 
which made knowledge possible. All that there was 
developed of him at present was a fund of energy, 
self-esteem, hope, courage, and daring—the love of 
action, life, and adventure. 


even conditions within 


His life was in the onut- 


ward and present—not in the inward and reflective. 
Hie was a true ten-year old boy, in its healthiest and 
most anima! perfection. 

What she was—the small Pearl, with the golden 


hair, with her frail and high-strung organization, her 





sensitive nerves, her half-spiritual fibers, her ponder- 
ings and marvels and dreams, her power of love and 
r self-devotion— 


yearning our reader may perhaps 


have seen. 

Rut if ever two children or two grown people thus 
organized are thrown into intimate relations, it follows 
from the very laws of their being that one must hurt 


the other simply by being itseli—one must always 


| hunger for what the other has not to give. 


It was a merry meal, however, when they all sat 
down to the tea-iable once more, and Mara by her 
grand who often stopped what he was 


saying tostroke her head fondly. 


ather’s side, 
Moses bore a more 
prominent pert in the conversation than he had been 
wont to de ! to 


of indulgence elders often 


before this voyage, and al] 


listen to him with 1 


5ePemMmer: 
ea kin 
& AIM 
accord to a handsome, manly boy in the first flush of 
some successful enterprise. 

That ignorant confidence in one’ 
h 


; self and one’s 
future which comes in life's first dawn, has a sort of 
charm in experienced eyes, who know how 


mournful 
} il amounts to. 






Gradually little Mara quieted herself with listening 
to and admiring him. 

It isn’t con.fortable to have any heart-quarrel with 
one sherished idol, and everything of the feminiae 
therefore can speedily find fifty good reasons 
for secing one’s self in the wrong and one’s graven 
image in the right; and little Mara soon had said to 
herself without words that of course Moses couldn't 
be expected to think as much of her as she of him— 
he was handsomer, cleverer, and had a thousand other 
things to do and to think of—he was a boy, in short, and 
going te be a glorious man, and sail all over the 
world, while she could only hem handkerchiefs and 
knit stockings, and sit at home, and wait for him to 
come back. This was about the resume of life as it 
appeared to the little one, who went on from the 
nioment worshiping her image with more uadivided 
idolatry than ever, hoping that by-and-by he would 
think more of her. 

Mr. Sewell appeared to study Moses ecarefaily and 
thoughtfully, and encouraged the wild, gleeful frank- 
ness Which he had brought home from his first voyage, 
as a knowing jockey tries the paces of a high-mettled 
colt. 

“Did you get any time to read?’ he interposed 
once, when the boy stopped in his account of their 
adventures. 

‘No, sir,’ said Moses; “at least,’ he added, 
blushing very deeply, “‘ I didn't feel like reading. I had 
£0 much to do, and there was so much to see.”’ 

“It’s all new to him now,” said Captain Pennel, 
“but when he comes to being as I’ve been, day after 
day, with nothing but sea and sky, he’ll be glad of a 
book just to break the sameness.”’ 

‘* Laws yes,”’ said Captain Kittridge, “ sailor's life 
a'n't all apple-pie, as it seems when a boy first goes 
on a summer trip with his daddy. Not by no manner 
o’ means.”’ 

‘But,’ said Mary, blushing and looking very 
eagerly at Mr. Sewell, ‘‘ Moses has read a great deal ; 
he read the Roman Grecian history through before he 
went away, and knows all about them.”’ 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Sewell, turning with an amused 
look toward the tiny little champion—“ do you read 
them too, my little maid ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Mara, her eyes kindling; “I 
have read them a great deal since Moses went away 

them and the Bible.’’ 

Mara did not dare to name her new-found treasure. 
There was something so mysterious about that that 
she could not venture to produce it except on the score 
of extreme intimacy. 

‘“Come, sit by me, little Mara,’’ said the minister, 
putting out his hand, “ you and I must be friends, I 
see,”’ 

Mr. Sewell had a certain something of mesmeric 
power in his eyes which children seldom resisted ; 
and with a shrinking movement, as if both attracted 
and repelled, the little girl got upon his knee. 

“So you like the Bible and Roman history ¥”’ he 
said to her, making a little aside for her while a brisk 
conversation was going on between Captain Kittridge 
and Captain Pennel on the fishing bounty for the 
year. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Mara, blushing in a very guilty 
way. 

** And which do you like the best ?” 

“IT don’t know, sir; I sometimes think !{t is the one 
and sometimes the other.”’ 

“Well, what pleases you in the Roman history ?”’ 

“Oh, I like that about Quintus Curtius.”’ 

“Quintus Curtius?”" said Mr. Sewell, pretending 
not to remember. 

“Oh, don’t you remember him? Why there was a 
great gulf opened in the Forum, and the augurs svid 


yatnre 
nature 

















that the country would not be saved unless some one 
would offer himself up for it, and so he jumped right 
I think that was grand. I 
should like to have done that,” said little Mara, her 
eyes blazing out with a kind of starry light which 
they had when she was excited. 

“ And how would you have liked it if you had been 
a Roman girl, and Moses were Quintus Ourtius— 
would you like to have him give himself up for the 
good of the country ?” 

“Oh no! no!” said Mara, ifstinctively shuddering. 

* Don’t you think it would be very grand of him?” 

“ Oh yes, sir!” 

“ And shouldn’t we wish our friends to do what is 
brave and grand?” 

“Yes, sir; but then,” she added, “it would be so 
dreadful never to see him any more,” and alarge tear 
rolled from the great soft eyes and fell on the minis- 
ter’s hand. 

“Come, come,’’ thought Mr. Sewell, “this sort of 
experimenting is too bad—too much nerve here—tvo 
much solitude—too much pine-whispering and sea- 
dashing are going to the making up of this little piece 
of workmanship. Tell me,” he said, motioning Mo- 
ses to sit by him, “ how you like the Roman history ?” 

“like it first-rate,” said Moses; “the Romans 
were such smashers, and beat eyerybody—nobody 
cculd stand against them; and I liked Alexander, too 
—I think he was splendid.” 

* True boy,’’ said Mr. Sewell to himself, “ unreflect- 
ing brother of the wind and the sea and all that is 
vigorous and active. 
the moral bere.” 

Now you have come,” 
lend you another book.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir. 
home, it’s so still here. 

Mara’s eyes 


No precocious development of 
said Mr. Sewell, “I will 


I love to read them when I'm at 

I should be dull if I didn’t.” 

looked eagerly attentive. Mr. Sewell 

noticed their hungry look when a book was spoken of. 
“And you must read it, too, my little girl,” he said. 
* Thank you, sir,” said Mara. I always want to 

read everything Moses does.”’ 

** What book is it ?”” said Moses. 

“It is ealled Plutarch’s Lives,’ said the minister ; 

it has more particular accounts of the men you read 

about in history.” 


“ Are there any lives of women?” said Mara. 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Sewell, “in the old 
times women did not get their lives written, though 
I don’t doubt many of them were much better worth 
wiiting than the men’s.” 

“‘T should like to be a great general,’’ said Moses, 
with a toss of his head. 

“ The way to be great lies through books now, ana 
not through battles,’ said the minister; “ there is 
more done wita peus than swords; soif you want 
to do anything, you must read and study.” 

“Do you think of giving this bey a liberal edaea- 
tion?” said Mr. Sewell, sometime later in the even- 
ing, after Moses and Mara were gone to bed. 

“Depends on tte boy,’’ said Zephaniah. “I’ve 
been up to Brunswick and seen the fellows there in 
the college. With a good mciny ef ea: going to col- 
lege seems to be just nothing but a sort of ceremony 
—they go because they're sent, and don’t learn any 
thing more’n they can help. That's what I eall 
waste of time and money.”’ 

* But don’t you think Moses shows some taste for 
reacing and study ?”’ 

“Pretty well, pretty well,” said Zephaniah ; “jist 
keep him a little hungry—not let him get all he 
Wants, you see, and he'll bite the sharper. If I want 
to catch cod, I don’t begin with flinging over a barre} 
of bait. So with the boys—jist bait ’em with a book 
here and a book there, and kind o' let ’em feel their 
own way, aud then if nothin’ will do bat a fellow 
must co That ‘d be my 
way.” 

“And a very good way too,” said Mr. Sewell. 
“Tjl see if | can’t bait my hook so as to make Moses 
take after Latin this winter. I shall have plenty of 
time to teach him.”’ 

‘*Now there’s Mara,” said the Captain, his faze 
beaming phosphorescent with a sort of mild radiance 
of pleasure, as it usually was when he spoke of her, 
“she’s real sharp set after buoks ; she’s ready to fly 
out of her little skin at the sight of one.” 

“That child thinks too much, and feels too much, 
and knows too much, for her years,” said Mr. Sewell ; 
“if she were a boy, and you would take her away 
cod-fishing, as you have Moses, the sea winds would 
blow away some of the thinking; and her little body 
would grow stout, and her mind less delicate and 
sensitive. But she’s a woman,” he said with a sigh, 
“and they’re all alike; we can’t do much for them, 
but let them come up as they will, and make the best 
of it.” 


to college, vive in te him. 


[tO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





AND AMERICA. 


ITALY 


Ovr readers will be glad to weleome a new poem 
from our distinguished contributor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. She is now in Rome, where she 
will remain until her return to her Florentine resi- 
dence in May. Ina letter to one of the editors of The 
Independent she says, speaking of American affairs: 
“Now the question is thrown into new probabilities 
of solution by that fine madness of the South, which 
is God's gift to the world in these latter days in order 
to a ‘restitution of all things,’ and the reconstitution 
everywhere of political justice and national right. 
See how it has been in Italy! If Austria had not 
madly invaded Piedmont in °59, France could not 
have fought. Ifthe Pope had not been madly obstinate 
in rejecting the reforms pressed on him by France, 
he must have. been sustained as a temporal ruler. If 
the King of Naples had not madly refused to accept 
the overtures of Piedmont toward an alliance in free 
government and Italian independence, we should 
have had to wait for Italian unity. So with the 
rulers of Tuscany, Modena, andthe rest. Everybody 
was mad at the right moment. I thank God for it. 
‘Mais, mon cher,’ said Napoleon to the Tuscan 
ex-Grand Duke, weeping before him as a suppliant, 
‘vous etiez a Solferino.’ That act of pure madness 
settled the Duke’s claims upon Tuscany. And look- 
ing yearningly to our poor Venetia (to say nothing of 
other suffering peoples beyond this peninsula) my ery 
must still be, ‘ Give, gtve—more madness, Lord !’ 

“The Pope has been madder than everybody and 
for a much longer time exactly because his case was 
complex and difficult, and because with Catholic 
Europe and the French clerical party (strengthened 
by M. Guizot and the whole French dynastic opposi- 
tion—I wish them joy of their cause!) drawn up on 
the Holy Father's side, the least touch of sanity would 
have saved him, to the tmmense injury of the Italian 
nation. As it is, we are at the beginning of the end. 
We see light at the end of thecavern. Here’s a dark 
turning indeed about Venetia—but we won't hit our 
heads against the stalactites even there ; and beyond 
we get out into a free, great, independent Italy! May 
God save us to the end. 

“At this point, the anxiety on American affairs 
ean take its full share of thought. My partiality for 
frenzies is not so absorbing, believe me, as to exclude 
very painful considerations on the dissolution of your 
great Union. But my serious fear has been, and is, 
not for the dissolution of the body but the death of the 
soul—not of a rupture of states and civil war, but of 
reconciliation and peace at the expense of a deadly 
compromise of principle. Nothing will destroy the 
Republic but what corrupts its conscience and disturbs 
its fame—for the stain upon the honor must come off 
upon the flag. Jf, on the other hand, the North 
stands fast on the moral ground, no glory will be 








like your glory; your frontiers may diminish, but 
your essential greatness will increase; your foes | 
nay be of your own household, but your friends must | 
be among all just and righteous men, whether in the 
body or out of the body. You are ‘compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses,’ and can afford te risk 
anything, except conscience. 

“* * Ought not the North, for instance, to propose a 
pecuniary compromise taxing itself for pecuniary 
compensation to the South ? 

““* * What surprises me is that the slaves don’t 


rise ! 


“es 


* Never imagine from anything said to you by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, who remembers far too well a 


mare hictavrian! wamanl «+ 
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will be received throughout the country with a feeling 


range of one glance. 
of indescribable regret. 


Besides, the length of such @ 
picture would be three times what a picture's should 
be—since it embraces three times the distance on the 
horizon which it ought to do, and since every ple 

ure to be nas & whole requires to be viewed at 
a distance equal to three times its diagonal. Such a 
distance in such @ case would be too great dis 
tinguish wel] the objects represented. 

| Other painters, who do not fail in taking too wide a 





See 


BY WILLIAM PAGE. 








Anr of nature, or life size, is alone capable of con- 
taining the ali of the appearances of nature. 

It cannot but be evident to reason that the magni- 
tude of objects must be one important element in their : 2 ; P 
representation in painting; and that its reduction base line of the picture, or below your window-casing, 
to the size of @ scene from Liliput cannot but be such | *™ und your above-cited landscape. For whenever 


view, make an impossible foreground in painting those 
too near objects which would actua!ly f:l1 below the 


s'and or sit, we cannot 





se = acrecseces susmesh US mui€ UPON Lae ibadencé Of 
government or art, that I am non-Republican. I 
honor Republicanism everywhere as an expression of 
the people; but it seems to me that a theoretical 
attachment to any form of government whatever, is 
simply pedantry ;—as if one should insist on every- 
bedy’s wearing one kind of hat, or adopting one 
attitude. A genuine government is simply the atti- 
tude of that special people. What we require for 
every man (or state) is life, health, muscular freedom 
to choose own attitude. Let us be for the 
Democracy, and leave the rest. Who cares for the 
figure at the helm, as long as the people’s wind is in 
the sails? I care litile. Only I do care that the 
Democracy should have power—that each man should 


his 


have the inheritance of a man, and the right of voting | 


where he is taxed. So this is my creed. 

“* * Napoleon will come out admirably in the 
Italian results. Je has had Europe at the end of the 
diplomatical sword of peace, and a European coali- 
tion against him as no remote contingency. Oftea 
what has seemed like opposition to our progress 
here, has simply been putting on the drag down hill 
when the whee] was inclined to a perilous velocity. 
But there are some who cannot understand it—and 
more who will not. It will be enough that the Italian 
nation understands.” 





PARTING LOVERS. 
SIENNA, 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


E 
I Love thee, love thee, Giulio! 
Some call me cold, and some demure, 
And if theu hast ever guessed that so 
I love thee .. . well ;—the proof was poor 
And no one could be sure. 


ii 

Before thy song (with shifted rhymes 
To suit my name) did I undo 

The persian? If it moved sometimes, 
Thou hast not seen a haad push through 
A flower or two. 


iit, 
My mother listening to ny sleep 
Heard nothing but a sigh at night, 
The short sigh rippling on the deep,— 
When hearts run out of breath and si:ht 
“Of men, to Go.’s clear light. 


Iv. 
When others named thee, . . thought thy brows 
Were straight, thy smile was tender, . . “‘ Here 
He comes between the vineyard-rews |” 
I said not ‘ Ay,’—nor waited, Dear, 
To feel thee step too near 


v. 
I left such things to bolder girls, 
Olivia or Clotilda. Na® 
When that Clotilda through her curls 
Held both thine eyes in hers one day, 
I niarveled, let me say. 


vi. 
I could not try the woman’s trick : 
Between us straightway fell the blush 
Which kept me separate, blind, and sick, 
A wind came with thee in a flush, 
As blown through Horeb’s bush. 


Vil. 


But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go forth and chase 
The foe or perish,—nothing chokes 
My voice, or drives me from the place : 
I look thee im the face. 


VII. 
I love thee! it is understood, 
Confest : I do not shrink or start ; 
No blushes : all my body’s blood 
Has gone to greaten this poor heart, 
That, loving, we may part. 


1x. 
Our Italy invokes the youth 
To die if need be. Still there’s room, 
Though earth is strained with dead, in trata, 
Bince twice the lilies were in bloom 
They have not grudged a tomb. 


x. 
And many a plighted maid and wife 
And mother, who can say since then 
‘My country,” cannot say through life 
“ My son,” “my spouse,” “‘my flower of men,” 
And not weep dumb again. 


x1. 
Heroic males the country bears, 
But daughters give up more than sons, 
Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns 
And take your Heaven at once! 


XI. 

But we,—we empty heart and home 
Of life’s life, love! we bear to think 

You’re gone, . . to fee] you may not come, . . 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink 
Yet no more you, . . nor sink. 


X11. 

Dear God! when Italy is one 
And perfected from bound to bound, . . 

Suppose (for my share) earth’s undone 
By one grave in’t! as one small wound 
May kill a man, ’tie found! 


x,VY. 
What then? If love’s delight must end, 
At least we’ll clear its truth from flaws. 
I love thee, love thee, sweetest friend ! 
Now take my sweetest without pause, 
To help the nation’s cause. 


xv. 
And thus of noble Italy 

We'll both be worthy. Let her show 
The future how we made her free, 

Not sparing life, nor Giulio, 

Nor this . . this heart-break. Go! 


> 





Tnx Larsst From Forr Sumrer.—The telegraph 
reports the speedy abandonment of Fort Sumter— 
probably before the close of this week. The steamer 
Columbia, it is announeed, will bring the troops to 
New York. Fifty soldiers belonging to the garrison 
were visited by the Paymaster on Tuesday evening, 
and received their pay. Such are the flying rumors ; 
we give them for what they are worth. The surren- 
der of Fort Sumter, though it may be a military neces- 
sity, and though the responsibility of the act will not 
in any degree belong to the present Administration, 


in 


! | w inut 
a subtraction from possible excellence, as it is redue- | }' ce minute objects akeur 
l -bet, while our eyes are 


tion in size; for wé can no more have all that our 7 : & position to regard! the 
eyes are capable of beholding in a scene from-nature horizon, and therefore have no right to paint them in 
of men, women, and children, when the whole picture | °" impeserne relation 
in which we are to represent these is reduced to the 
size of aman’s hand, than we can have our actual 
quart of water in a lady's thimble. Nature can be | 
reduced in Art only by leaving out things as essential | 
as those retained ; and artists who have worked long | 
in little often utterly fail when they attempt w paint } 
the size of lifa—their works being blank and bald | eee er , 

= é Nga the verge of a great calamity, whos 
from habits of omission. | sions no man can calculet: 

It matters not that images of extensive natural | sec, it is imperative 
scenes may have been reduced to the dimensions of | away illusions, to } 
a pea by the daguezrean process, and that this Litt 
blot to the naked eye, on being magnified by 


since God has not joined 
them together in our vision, we have the best reason 
for putting them asunder in our pictures 


_—-. 
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PEACE OR WAR 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





On adumen 


, whose end none can fore- 


that no effort be spared to srush 
ay bare every sophistry, and to 


expose the authors of that disaster to the 


culpab! 
powerful stings of conscience and the 


frown of mankind. Let 
> 2 H > v7 ; an imac 7 whiecta . e4s . 
lenses, is proved to contain an image of objects | us consider, then, with all possible calmness, the 
pictorially rendered , for this microscopic image is | current pretense of Senator Douglas and b D 


patriots that our new President’: 
them in doubt whether his poli 
or of War. 


Inaugural leaves 


| 
| 
: ‘ } 
not Art, and is entirely out of its range—since its | 
author is a box, and not a man—a machine, 


and not | 
a free agent. For the 


Art of Painting addresses 


*y will be one of Peace 


i 


itself to ordinary vision, not to shortsightedness, or} Government is universally recognized, if not as o 
indeed to any peculiarity of sight; but to the general | Divine ordination, at least as a social necessity. 
laws of seeing, usual to humin eyes; and its works | The instances are very rare in which communities 
must be cf a size proportioned and adaptei to the | have even attempted to do without it; and in those 


habitual impressions made by nature on the organ of | the exp 


sceing, in order to be able to convey fo it all possible | 


riment was made by men in the very lowest 


stages of barbarism. wandering tribe of Esaqu 
reeemblances to the objecte that painting may be | maux or Digger Indiar 
made to render. very little government 

I would not disparage smal! pictures further than | regular indastry, no citic 
their relative capacity to contain the compleiest Art | —in short, they ha 


is concerned. And if all we know of natur | Transform those very sav: 


3 nay contrive to get on with 
they have 
3, and scarcely any property 
steal. 
into even partially civ 


but no erts, no 


ve little or nothing to 


can be 


ri i 
with clothing, houses, grain, fenced fields, 
flocks and herds, and they will inevitably be found 


cease ibe 


contained in a smaller compass than nature's, ;ray | ilized men 
let that little be given as compactly as possible; for 
jf a picture can be reduced without any loss but mag- | tO have 1 to be a mere tr 


and become in 
nitude, it should be done, some 
of the canvas is to contain something pictorial 
value. And when it is said of a picture that every | 
merit it contains—that is, every resemblance 
ture—could have beea rendered in one-hundredth part 
of its -urface, the severest criticism has beer made 
unless still less might serve to hold it all. 

There are many paintings whose 
their greatest presumed merit, which when reduced 
by the engraver, or even by theorems for screens and 


as the only allowable use | 


} 


sense a state, a nation, with laws, magistrates 


o! ard recognized civil rule. Bad as governments maj 
be, and often are, the very worst that ever existed is 
practically better than anarchy. 

Now Government implies not merely authority, witt 


powcr to enforce its injunctions, but stability. 


to na 


A nation 
may be conquered ; it may be violently dismembered 

but it does not commit suicide. He who needlessly 
draws the sword against legally constituted authority 


—who says in effect to 


magnitude 


the nation’s chosen rulers 


e . “ lis< W wtem T ¢ ‘ ont " 4 

fire-boards, retain every merit thet belongs to the I Peta n, I contema, | bp isco aPtanen owas ¢ 

orizinal-~and moté—sinee such pictures ar ti the blecdshed whieh naturally results from such de 

Foe a ; fiance. He may deceive himself into a sort of blind 
tle because they are no better in large. But there | “ <a ; hn - 

hit y oe g belief that he is warred upon by the authority he thus 

are others so full of what a picture should contain, that , ite F J Lofty ne thus 


but he 


civilized world. 


outrages ; cannot deceive History nor the 
If the Whisky Rebels of Weaterr 
Pennsylvania had fought till their last man wae an 


nihilated, the judginent of mankind would have laid 


no skill that | can conceive 
first produced them, could have abated one incl of 
the canvas and have had so perfect a work 

We hear it frequently said, “I prefer the sketch or | 
small study to the picture itself; and this fur the 
best reason—the large picture contains no more or 
other qualities of nature than the sketch, for it would 
seem if the latter had beaten out over a 
larger surface and simply become thinner by expan 


not even that which 


the bjame of their destruction not on Washiagtor 
but on themselves 
lle, whether the 
new Administration will pursue a policy of Peace or 
one of War, trifles with the popular unde rstanding anc 
e hire if ; 
sion; for unless greater varieties appreciable to the a ee ee 


hawine read 
Ving i Siaen 


therefore, whe aflects to doubt 


as been 
He knows 


t’s Inaugural, he cannot 


human eye of gradations of qualities and evlor an : ‘ ; . 
‘ . . a but know—that our Government is pervaded, ia im 
consequent increase of strength, are in the larger tian _— . T . 
: : . peued, by an absorbing desire to escape the fearfu! 
in the smaller work, there is no good yleaforiis | |. ae ae a ae : aa , 
: ee : , | necessity of shedding blood, and that it will pash its 
greater size. A great picture may be fuli, without ee a FEA ig Se ee dik a 
: agi rbearance te the utme limit compatible with the 
acrowd of natural objects either of figures orland- | ,; ,., a a ; ; 
for th aliti ( liot 0 that dictates of imperative duty. If collision and carnage 
scape ; lor the qualities of space, air, lig ai tha 7 : 1 . . 
I > q : I : — shall ensue, it will only be beeause wicked, wanton 
accompanies existence in nature, has tts claim to | l:cbellion insults the majesty of Law 
maya ~* Le ‘ Nnajeer 4. . 
representation ; and when all these in ure are | . : 4 . 

F “ , 5 hegre > are | If treachery like that by which Gen. Twiggs has 
expressed, no spot will be vacant A picture of a ee iat ed ee tke 7 a 
lead N might be full if it i — ; | cemoralzed tripped, and all but disarmed, the 
dead wall might be full if it imaged all the varieties | , me r +9) ; 
re or - Feol A ~ 4 : : | Jarge ivision of our country’s little Army, if pranks 

1 t s ofc nd gradations of ht that :; ; ; 
of forme, shades of color, and gradation t th like se which Secession has played with Federal 
it ioht 7] oa) painter's eve, and the liv , © : 7 
a might present to a real pair 7 ao hive | mints, sub-treasuries, arsenals, and fortresses 
liest scene be empty if space, air, quality, texture throughout the Cotton States, are to remain unre 
feeling, and thought were absent from it. } buked ire in fact, to be commended and re 

Thus I mean to be understood that though magni- | wardeé—then our Government is a hollow mask, @ 


a. % oo a. : » : } . 41 » 
tude is not in itself a merit, yet magnitude up to { grinning mockery of power, an empty, : 
A country wherein euch 
and, in short, that the great- | impunity would be 


who prate 


hameless hie 
nces 


full size of nature may contain more excell 
than 2 smaller compass 


*rlines are mimitted with 


not fit for honest men to live in 
‘ Re 
ctc., on the basis of the perfect equatity 
of Loyalty with Treason, t 
the President deal 


and Chase, anc 


est pictures in the world are those of just life size, or | We call on those 
seem 80 at the distance they are designed to be seen construction 
and the same is true of statues. And this Is true 
notwithstanding the fame of the Dutch school, whose 
greatest works are small;‘and their being domestic | Twiggs 
scenes is less the reason of their ranking below the | 
Art of the Venetian school, than their being embodied 
in limits too narrow to contain all possible excellence | you have Twiggs restored te his recent ran« of Brig- 
in painting. adier in the Federal Army? Would you require good 
The human eye is so formed as best to ace objects and true men who have upheld the honor of our flag 
within certain limits, and these limits may well! be 
considered to be those in which the Creator has made 


of ‘Conciliation,’ 


‘tly how they 
puch as 
and a hundre« 


r 74 
of t 


say expli 


would have with men 


1 Breshwood 


others, who, after eating the bread l’nion for 


half a lifetime, are now in arms againstit. W< 


he 
12 


ac 


| 


through thirty years of faithful service and unquestion 
ing fidelity to serve under and defer to him? I 


the things of hie creation; for it would be reason | you do not mean this, what can you mean? Do yot 
able to suppose, {f man had been created much | fancy that thoece who have seduced and debauched 
smaller than he is, that his power of vision would | the renegades will now desert them? Could the 


have been proportionately microscopic—and if again | ‘ Confederate 
he had been created on a gigantic scale, that his see- 
ing must have been more blunt and its range en- 
larged ; and we may well suppose that all the things | neglect, 
of nature have been very nicely adapted to each | 
other, and that, according to Locke, the best argument | ence to the laws ? 
always is, “ God has done so ;”’ and therefere to best | ‘Let, then, the line be distinetly drawn between 
fit the picture to our seeing, isto take that size which | those whe would uphold the Gov ernment in its in- 
we can alone best see to contain all that mav bein a | tegtity, and those who are the instruments if not the 
picture ;—in short, to censider man as the standard of | Confederates of the traitors who would subvert and 
size or measure of natural objects, as well as the | destroy it. There is no room for neutrality— no mid 
measure of more interior things ; and to paint him of | Ue ground between mp end and Treascn. if awe 
his full size is the only way in which we can begin on ham Line in has een many chosen President of the 
a sufficiently wide foundation to rear all that of | United Ristee, he ts entitled to be respected and 
which the Art is capable—notwithstanding what- cheyee nad — eae + ay eee 
ever of nice miniatures, fine photographs, and ex- — a . opany with these _— suppetins 
quisite cabinet pictures may be produce} :-—but I | a ns — There is no merit ia _— eterno 
speak of Art's highest capacity. ~ each citizen defends and conserves his own rights, 
When figures are placed in a landscape, if theyare | yo pine property, in thes Ceftering ° O0 ee, Oe 
? the plain requirements of the Federal Constitution. 
Gen. Jackson was never voted for by Vermont nor 
apparent recession from the frame demands, which | Mossachusctte, one ~ pce popular as Presidest ia 
may bo alent chetenth of thelc ecteat cies. These | either; but his constitutional authority was nowhere 
measure the landscape around them, of which so | ao many naene-sagibes npr > ae ent 
much only can legitimatel ar as the eve can | Mr. Liseols ane fo-Cey the canis Sly ae or at 
y appe ; n | ' , 
take in, in a real or imagined glance, at a given dis- | and obedience of Texas or Georgia as Gen. Jackson, 
d ts | during his Presidency, had to those of Vermont and 


ee aemaden si tectecdidindh Pa pe Massachusetts. In either case, the right to oppose 
appear upon a transparest sens held acne moet strenuously and effective 4 pean “om of the 
distance from the eye. As for instance, suppose a oe oma — z ake oe = . 
2 ; scrupulous respect for and deference to his constitw- 

man to stand upon your window-casing outside, 90 | tional authority. 
a of 7 outne might be traced on the glass as its The sullen clouds that pall the Southern sky presage 
size wou allow at the distance you stood frem the | 9 coming storm. The master-spirits of the Cotton 
window, and all the landscape beyond, coming within Rebellion are manifestly resolved on pushing their 
the same limits, might alse be said, under such cir- | treagon to a bloody iessue. The stubbornness with 
cumstances, to be of natural size, as all its objects in which they, in every State but Texas, refus: to sub- 
being traced on the glass would be reduced only by | mit the question of Secession or Union to a popular 
nature’s laws of perspective. vote, evinces their determination to precipitate their 
In landscape the utmost distance #n the horizon | States iato a civil war which the masses, even of 
that can be received at once by the eye is about | their own blinded, misled, abused fellow-citizens, te- 
twenty degrees, which would require eightoen pic volt from. With the Press muzzled, the Telegraph 
tures to make @ complete panorama around a given | perverted into a mere instrument of conspiracy, and 
center. Yet so wrong are many painters on this | public sentiment cowed and silenced by the despe- 
matter, that they would take in sixty instead of | rate appliances of a worse than Jacobinic terrorism, 
twenty degrees, which compels the eye to travel from | they rush upon their doom. May an All-Wise God 
one object to its distant neighbor to gather up its | overrule their madness and criminality to the glory 
images and their qualities, and hence these in the | of His name, and render them subservient to a wider 
picture must lack that nice relation to each which diffusion, a surer establishment, of Righteousness and 
they might have had if weighed and balanced in the ' Freedom ! 


States’ return to their allegiance un 
| rebuked and triumphant, yet leave these victims of 
in their crime, to poverty, 
and shame?’ If not, what sort of ‘ Recon- 
struction’ is possible but a simple return to obedi- 


their wiles, these partners 


of full size, of course they must appear in the imme- | 


diate foreground, with only such reduction 4s 











Sermons 


BY 


Henry Ward Beecher.’ 


{ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 


H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the | 


Southern District of New York.) 

‘‘ WuFrzrore, my brethren, ye are also become dead to the law 
by the body of Christ ; that ye should be married to another, even 
to him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring forth 
fruit unto God.” “ Wherefore the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and just, and good.” —Rom. vii, 4, 12. 

In this memorable chapter the apostle was not 
describing any state in the light of the philosophy 
which usually, in our day, we bring to its interpreta- 
tion. Itis often asked whether he was describing 
the condition of a man before conversion, or the 
condition of a man after conversion. He was describ- 
ing what is sometimes the experience of one, and 
sometimes that of the other. It belongs to either, if 
he is so unfortunate as to have it. The apostle is 
here giving the experience of a noble soul striving to 
reach its conceptions of duty and character, and show- 
ing how. such struggles react on the conscience and 
the imagination, so as to make a man miserable just 
in proportion as his standard of duty and character is 
high. In this seventh chapter of Romans 1s epitom- 
ized and concentrated the fugitive experiences of 
every soul that lives who is noble enough to seek for 
something higher than sensual life—for tha: which is 
spiritual, and pure, and just, and true. Such a nature 
must have some conceptions different from those 
ordinarily held of the relation between conduct and 
penalty, beiore it can take a conceivable Divine law 
and live in any state except one of condemnation and 
mise ry. 

The apostle, then, shows how the relations of the 
soul to Christ put an end to these struggles, not by 
putting an end to the ideals of life and duty, but by so 
changing the court in which we try conduct and mis- 
ecrduct, that we come to very different results and 
experiences upon the same state of facts. It just 
ae if a man having committed an offense, should be 
allowed to choose whether that offense should be tried 
before a criminal judge and in publicity, or before his 
motber in her own chamber. The offense is the same 
whet).er it be tried before one or the other. And if 

‘ther is more condemnatory than the other it will be 

m.other—for we are critical in proportion as we 
id we can bear fault in nebody half so hardly 
as in those who are nearest to us and dearest to us. 
And vet, although the trial of the offense is severer 
before the mother than before the judge, itis sweeter, 
and more peaceful, and more desiderated. 
thi of law and its relations to human 
{ touches the very hights of experience, so it 
to very foundation of morals ; 
imp ytant subject can be diseussed. 
at isa morallaw? It is a pattern or concep- 
tion formed of conduct and character. <A natural law 
signifies simply the unalterable methods of God in 
certain facts of creation. A moral law, however, is 
different from this. It does not signify an invariable 
succession of facts. It does not signify precedents 
and It may be a Divine command. It 
may be a natural law so expressed or expounded as 
to become the epitome of duty. 1¢ may be the con- 
lusious of human experience. It may be, that is to 
the path of right conduct marked out as the re- 
{ trials made by men in life. It may be an ideal 
necption formed in the mind of what is proper for 
manhood, and what should be the shape of our 
liaracter and life from the light of all these : God's 
vmmend ; natural laws explored: and human ex- 
ericnecs gone through. In each case, in all cases, 
it is an authorized, imperative pattern or model of 
concuct and character. 

Natual law significs, therefore, simply how God 
has acted and is acting in respeet to the material 
Moral law signifies God's conceptioa of the 
way in Which men should act in order to attain to 
the highest degree of manhood and duty. 

When men are yet low in the scale of development, 
ail laws come to them simply as rules. You must 
always interpret to a man ideas by that part of him- 
self which is sufficiently educated to apprehend what 
you teach; and in the earlier periods either of the 
race or of the individual man, it is the lower part of 
the nature that is apprehensive. We understand 
through our physical senses before we do tarough our 
reason, and we understand a long time through our 
reason before we co through our moral sense; and 
therefore, all moral Jaws when first given must be in 
the form of rules. These point out the precise ac- 
tions that we must avoid, or that we must perform. 
Rules are of the nature of mechanical arrangements 
that are dependent upon facts, times, and seasons ; 
and they are designed to help the physical side of the 
human mind. They are to men what to babies are 
walking-chairs, which are designed, not to the 
place of their legs, but to teach them how to use their 
legs, and which they will shove aside as soon as they 
have learned the use of their legs. 
individual men or societies of men need, and cannot 
get along without, rules and specifications, which say 
that such particular things must be done on such 
particular days, and at such particular hours, 
they must have them; but rules should always lead 
to principles. For as the understanding grow 
rules are usually only crude and 
statements of principles; and they go |! 
beneath the rule, and seize the principle. 

The mother says to the little child, “ You must 
valk nowhere except close by the fence on the side- 
walk.”’ means this: that the sun, shining on 
the sidewalk, keeps it dry, but she simply says to the 
child, “*‘ Walk close by the fence on the sidewalk.” 
Now as the child grows older, it learns I 
eut cry and warm places for itself, and instead 
always going close by the fence on the sidewalk, if it 
is drier in the middle 
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of the road than anywhere els¢ 
it goes there, and thus follows the command by de- 
viating from the rule. The principle is to walk in dry 
places, and the rule comes as near as it can be 
to ccme to the principle, but in many instances it runs 
directly counter to it. It is oftentimes the case that 
to cbey a rule is to destroy the thing for which it was 
instituted. The exception often the rule i 

morals, as much as in anything else. And ther 
is not to lessen, hut to augment the s 

when men are lifted above precise 
principles, so that they find out tl 
ought to be, and what they ous 
be so wide and inclusive as a principle 


made 


proves 
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observances 
mselves what t 
shitto do. No rule can 

Sometimes the question has been asked, “ What is 
the reason that all the discussions among men 
church matters could not have been forestalled by the 


on 


issuing, from the court of authority, of plain directioa: 
as to just what men should believe, just what the) 
should co, and just how they should doit?) What i 

the reason that in this way the Protestants and Cath- 
olics, the high and low churches, the various orders 
among Christians, might not have been left without 
any excuse for disputations one with another?’ That 
would have done very well for men that were eter- 
nally to be children, but for men that were to grow it 
would not answer. The indispensable condition of 
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1 and striving to reach a higher ideal, 1 
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growth is to have rules in childhood, and to get rid of | 


them in manhood. And one of the troubles of ow 
time is, that we do not apprehend the fact that pre- 
cise rules of conduct laid down are methods that be 
long to a lower stage, and that we grow freer, though 
not less responsible, as we go higher. 

But with the yet greater development of soul there 
comes & still higher clement—namely, the spiritual 
ideal. This may come as a moral intuition, or as an 
imaginative conception. The lowest in this category 
are rules, the next higher are principles, and the 
highest are moral intuitions; and these form the 
trinity of law. At a certain stage of growth, the 
mind begins to conceive of applications of principles 
so much higher, so much wider, and in methods so 
much finer and more symmetric, that the soul fash- 
ions an ideal of life and duty and character immeas- 
urably beyond the letier of the law, or the mere first 
statements of principles. 

These things take place in fact, and every man is 


conscious that as his moral! life advances it goes | 


through just such an evolution as I have described. 
In some things, respecting which he is at first super- 
stitiously exact, he becomes more and more lax ; for 


j 


| and just, and good ?”’ 


he sees that although they have a function and use, | 


he has overestimated them. As he grows older, he 
abancons, one by ene, the observances and usazes to 
which he has adhered. 
the sake of getting _ of responsibility, but because 
the sphere of his ufiderstanding is augmented. 

substitutes a larger for a lesser way of doing the 
same thing. 
the full interior of the law, in distinction from mere 


He does it, however, not fer | 
He | 


And this opening up of the mind to | 


rules or principles, as it takes on the form of moral | 


intuitions or Divine ideals, is what is called in the 


New Testament the revival of the law, the coming to | 


life of the law, se that it stands up, not as a dead 
form, but as a living experimental thing which a man 
eatries in his soul with him. 
The rule, principle, or ideal conception ef conduct 
aod duty, must be in advance of men’s actual at- 
* Preached at Plymonth church, Brooklyn, and reported for 
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tainments. A law, te be of any use to you, must be 
higher than your practice under it. There is no use 
in your attempting to learn to write, when already 
you can write as well as the copy. There is no use 
in your going to school when you know as much as 
your master. There is no use of your sitting before 
a drawing-board to leam to draw, when you can 
draw better than him that teaches you. And no rule, 
no principle, is of any great use to a man unless it is 
in advance of his attainments. [rom the lowest 
forms of physical industry up to the highest spiritual 
virtues, the indispensable requisite for growth is the 
conception of something better than has been, ic 
than is, in us. All industries are prosperous as they 
are striving toward something better. The difference 
between a warkman and a drudge, is that the work- 
man does things better than he has done them be- 
fore, whereas the drudge does them just as he 
hes done them before. A drudge is one that does 
a thing just todo it. A workman is one that has a 
higher model or ideal in his mind, and goes forward 
to reach it. 

All social institutions bave their health in this same 
tendency. The family; friendships; all the things 
that belong to the realm of the affections; whatever 
tends to refine individuals or communities ; every- 
thing that promotes the normal development of the 
mind in any direction—these are subject to precisely 
the same law. 

We should scorn to transact business by the rude 
wavs which obtained in Venice at the time of her 
glory. How have the methods of commerce been 
pe rfected since then! We should scorn to navigate 
as they navigated a hundred years ago. The prow! 
ships that once came into our harbor, and that poems 
have been written about—why, the very boys iu tie 
street would laugh them to scorn! The customs of 
our forefathers are laughing-stocks im our day. 
Every process of business is continually unfolding 
Jiterature and 
leaning are for ¢ seeking to realize an imagined 
excellence. 

It is just the same with art, whether you consider 
it historically or otherwise. Ancient art began low, 
and it went on gradually feelisg its way to higher 
forms, more exquisite beauty, sublimer ideals, and 
more comprehensive applications, until but few were 
able to reach the lofty hight to which it was carric 
It took centuries for ancient art to di 
cegree of perfection which it at last at 
so it has been with modern art. Sb far as the artist 
is concerned, not only the lower, but the 
steps have been accompanied with dissatisfaction 
A true artist mourns to the day 
He is just enough pleased by the fact 
that he is advancing io be comforted and encouraged ; 
but his advances are always pointings to something 
better, so that he is for ever behind his ideal. He is 
never Without a consciousness that there is ahead | 
something more 
attained. 

There is not a merchant who does not say, “ Ah, if 
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perfect than anything that he has yet 


I could only fix things as I see them in my imagina- 
tion, huw different they would be from what they 
now are! He has a higher ideal of business. HH 
conceives of something more perfect in finance. In 
the subordinate departments of commerce, even in 
its driest details, he has conceptions that rise up to 
the sublimity of poems and heroisms. In statesman- 
ship there grow cut of accumulated experience, 
ideals so noble that the highest statesmen are the 
most sad, because things seem to them so imperfect. 
Thus it is the law of the mind that it should work 
from the lower to the higher, and continue working 
and advancing because the ideal for ever moves on. 
This is yet more nobly true in moral elements than 
anywhcre else. It is true in intellectual things ; itis 
true in things imaginative; itis true in affectional 
matters ; it is true in physical things ; and it is more 
is more conspicuously true—in moral 
Nowhere else dees the ideal grow so fast, 
Does it grow fast 
in the construction ef a man’s material fortune ? How | 
much faster does it grow when the fortune that is 





clements. 


| being constructed is his character ! 


Justice augments its volume. Whatis just, is more 
to us as we grow older. In every new relation of life 
into which we come, we find out finer shades, higher | 
colors, nicer distinctions, and wider circuits of justice. 
Justice is never so slender to us as when we first 
It- grows in the imagination. It 
enlarged by experience. It includes more elements, 
it touches things with a finer stroke, and it demands | 
more exquisite duties, every single day and year that 
a man lives, who lives at all right, 

The history of a true heart is, that it is for ever 
striving to perfect its ideals of perfection, though it 
may never reach them in conduct. What men call 
imagination or poetry is the heaven of our thougtits. 
We cannot bear to have the things which we hold as 
the most sacred subjected to the rude touches of the 
imperfections of earth; so we advance to a sphere 
beyond us into which we pour our ideals of what 
true and noble. 

Love comes to us at first vague, like the warm 
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is 


breath of the surnmer air when it begins to sigh along 


the ways of spring. Soon the buds will begin to 


few ; then ranks and multitudes of later 
be seen; by-ancd-by the fields will be sheeted with 
them ; at length summer will wreath herself, in valley 
and on mountain, with rich harvests; and at last the 
season Will go out triumphing in the abundance of its 
fruits. And so is it with development of the feeling 
of love in us. When we are young, it is a mere 
flush ; and as we advance in age it grows, and first 
puts forth buds, then a few flowers, then multitudes of 
flowers, then promises of fruit, and at last a plenitude 
The idealis for ever advanci 
The same is true of magnanimity. 
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am no longer 
Wha 

ay not und 
inanhood ¢ We begin to fuliill 
the of facts and from 
advance tv principles; from these we 
proceed to ideal measures ; and with these we must 
forever goon. <A man is good for nothing that has 
no more Such a man has crowing. 
The man whose conceptions ot propriety, of duty, ¢ 
justice, of love 


my 


ifession that th did stand 
life's 
basis rules 


ideals dene 
yf 
, of purity, of character, have ceased 
to advance—that man has come to a state of torpid- 
ity; he is hibernating—not living. But the mai 
whe does live, and whose ideals, therefore, alvance, 
feels every day that he less and less periceily fullills 
the demands of life upon him. 

‘iis arises from two facts 
a man 
fection 


In the first place, as 
grows, he becomes more sensitive 

he becomes a better critic; he becomes | 
able to take an ideal rule, or principle, or model, and 
measure his own delinquencies by it more nicely. 
And in the next place, as a man grows, his imagina- 
tion becomes adequate to serve him in wider spheres, 
and with higher conceptions. So that development 
in life makes a man feel less, not more, perfect. 

Now comes the point at which the doctrine of faith 
in Christ intervenes. How is it that a man ever 
escapes from this? How is it possible for a man to 
escape from it where, for instance, he feels, “ With all 
my inward soul I approve the law of God 


to lhiper- 


it is holy, 
There is no right-minded man 
who, in those moments of transfiguration, when God's 
law is lifted up before him as Christ was lifted up be- 
fore the bewildered apostles on the mount, does not 
say, “It is good for us to be here : let us make here | 
three tabernacles"—who does not say, “ With my 
soul I accept this law, and it shall be the purpose of | 
my life to be such a Christian as it requires me to be ?” 
But when a man, having gone into life with a deter- 
mination to comply with the demands of (od’s law, 
finds himself caught up by worldly influences, and 
swept in this direction and in that: when he finds that 
his adversaries are upon him, that his cuard has bee 
beaten down, and that he is being cee geo wears 
side ; when he finds that his ideal is one thing and 
his attainment another, he is apt to be diseouraged. 
This battle may go on so long as youth and hope con- 
tinue, but at last it begins to work in a man this feel- 
ing: “I never shall be what I ought to be.” The 
young Christian begins, for instance, and says, “ [ am 
Christ's man, and I am bound to live according to the 
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the day with blots. He is like a boy attempting to 
write his first lessons. He uses enough ink for 
twenty lessons in writing one. The page is half blo! 
and half scrawl ; and he is almost discouraged. But 
the master says, “‘ Keep up your spirits. Do not take 
so much ink in your pen, and do not bear on so hard, 
and your writing will not be so poor.” To-morrow it 
is a little better, and the next day it is a little better 
yet ; but it is scrawl and blot still. 

A man begins a Christian life, and means to write 
out in his heart and conduct radiant sentences of 
obedience tothe Divine law. He makes some at- 
tainment, but he is so surrounded by temptations and 
adverse influences, that he oftener goes wrong than 
right ; and when he looks back upon his life he sees 
unmatched places, and a hundred disobediences 
where there is one cbedience. 

An orchestra that should play through the whole of 
Beethoven's Vighth Symphony and only chord five or 
six times from beginning to end, would hardly be 
considered first class performers. An occasional dis- 
cord can be tolerated, but such an absence of concord 
that perfect harmony is touched but five or six times 
in the playing of the whole piece, is intolerable. 

Now our life touches concord only once in a while, 
and all the rest of the time it plays in discord; and 
when a man who is striving to live according to God's 
law begins to find this out, he says to himself, “I am 
perpetually coming short of my standard; I not only 
do not love right, but I hate it often; I not only do 
not obey, but I positively disobey ; 1 not only do not 
seek the straight path, but I rejoice to walk in the 
broad road ; I not only do not control my temper a3 
1 should, but I allow it to scourge and torment 
others; and how can | call myself a Caristian ?” 
He strives for a month, for six months, for a year, to 
live aright, and finds that in spite of all his strivings 
his life is still imperfeet—woefully imperfect. 

And then what happens? Oftentimes under such 
circumstances a man says, ‘‘ The standard is teo high. 
One heéver can reach it, and therefore it is too high. 
It ought not to have been put so high.” Now the 
worst thing a human being can do is to bring dewa 
his standard. That does not bring up conduct. The 
conduct will be about so far below the standard, 
whether It high or low. Many a Christian in- 
sensibly falls into a self-indulgent state, and has in 
himseit this unexpre 
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ssed feeling: “ [t docs very well 
io hold up these exaggerated ideals in preaching, but 
it is impossible for 
ovght to live; and it isof no use for us to make our- 
think that Christianity demands that we 

\nd so he gets ease by lowering the stand- 


of attempting to carry conduct up to the 


ren to live as ministers tell us we 


selves 
should.’ 
ard, instead 
stancard. 
Other men grow Ccespairisg. Taisis the case where 
there is a development of asceticism. The ascetics 
in ane the most royal natures 
that t were thoroughly 
alive manhood. ‘I hey were eml- 
nenily conscientious, and being penetrated with a 
conviction that they did not live as the Gospel required 
that they should jive, and wishing to perfect their 
lives, they cenied themselves on every side. Tney 
literally crucified soul and body; they retired from 
henor and pleasure and occupation; they went into 
caves and convents, in order that they might if pos- 
sible lessen the frightful discrepancy between their 
conception of duty and their conduct; and they 


ient times represented 
world had. They 


to tbe sense 
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mourned clear through to the end because they could } 


not lessen it. 

Now there is a way in which a man can have such 
an ideal conception hanging over him through life, 
and have a clear and distinct sense of his imperfec- 
tions under it, and yet lave 
this. 

When a young artist begins to paint, and Is con- 
scious that he does not come up to the copy, and is 
discouraged, what coes his teacher say tohim? This 
“ You never can come up to the copy till you have 
gone through the process of learning.” In other 
words, he teaches him that there is allowance to be 
mace to a certain extent for necessary imperfections, 
so long as a man is a pupil. What next does the 
teacher say to him when he is advancing, and is still 
discouraged, in view of the discrepancy between his 
work and the copy? He says, “There is a differ- 
ence in gifis. You cannot hope to advance as rapid- 
ly and easily as some others whose gifts are superior 
to yours.’ What does the teacher say to him in the 
third place, when he is discouraged because he can- 
not come up to his ideal? He says, “It is not a fault 
that you cannot come up to it. You are not to reckon 
itasa breach of alaw of society. You must notsitin 
judgment upon it with your conscience, and condemn 
itas asin. You should look at it in another point of 
view, and regard it not as a wrong, but simply-as an 
imperfection.” 

When a man is being drilled as a soldier, if he only 
wants to do his duty, and strives to do it, his senior 
officer encourages him, saying, “ You do not do it 
perfectly yet, but persevere and you will do it better 
by-and-by.’’ The officer feels that if the man’s heart 
is right, and he is striving to do his duty, he should 
be encouraged, and not reprimanded. 

And when a man is penctrated 
but says, “The law of God 
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peace. Let us look at 


with a sense of sin, 
-it is holy, and jast, and 
all the applications of it to my conduci—lI ap- 
prove of them; the law of benevolence, the law of 
justice, the law of obedience, the law of faith, the law 
of hope—I admire them ; nay, it is the purpose of my 
life to conform myself to these ideals ; in my inward 
mind I do heartily accept this law, however much | 
may come short ef obedience to it,” 
him, “I will not call the sin. I will treat you 
as if it were not sin. You need not conditign 
peace and your rest of 
tion that you are living in 
with nd real desir: 
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ust 
youl mind upon the convic 
erfect obedience, if only 
sincere a of heart you are striving 
it. Ifyou are my pupil, in my school, IT will 
the rest imperfection. 
What you fail in doing, I will say nothing about. You 
1 not think about it. 
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ity to affix the penalty. 
nent, the shame, and 
: violate a law of the 
It is now my mother, one that loves me, 
efore Whom [am to be tried. The fact of violation 
duty or law is in this case as it was in 
‘The two cases are the same in every re- 
t except in jurisdiction. The mother sits on a 
one of the civil magistrate on a throne 
justice. And when you bring the wrong-doing 
into the court of love, what takes place’ The of- 
fender says, “I am guilty, but | am sorry for the 
I hate it; and I will forsake it and turn 
away from it;’’ and Love says, “ Then I will forsake 
the memory of it, and will destroy the record of it, 
and it shall be as though you had never committed 
at.”’ 

Thus there is introduced between a man's ideal of 
life and the imperfections of his conduct, a new ele- 
ment. The law of the world has hitherto been a law 
of justice simply, and men seeking to live according 
to the law ef God have attempted to find peace in the 
justification of conscience, or by asking what is right 
and what is wrong, and how far conduct goes toward 
conforming to the absolute rule of right. But no 
inan can find peace there. because that rule advances 
as fast as he The higher you go up, the 
further, too, travels the law. It is infinite in its 
reguisitions, and there is no such thing as a man’s 

ing, “I am living so that I can afford to have 
peace.’ The higher a man lives, the more he feels, 
‘low imperfect my life is!’ We cannot look at 
our actual conduet in the light of conscience, and 
find peace, and Christ says, “Then do not look at it 
in the light of conscience : look at it in the light of 
love, and I will be to you as a father to a sou, as a 
mother to a daughter, or as loving bosom friend to 
friend. Stait right in the morning, and do as well 
as you can, and every day I will rub out the rest.”’ 
And why? Because love has a right to do it, and 
Christ's administration is an administration of love. 

See now, in the light of these remarks, some of the 
apostle’s declarations : 

“TI know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing: for to will is present with me; but 
how to perform that which is good I find not.” 

Is there a man here who is not acquainted with 
that experience ? Have you not longed with un- 
utterable longings fur transformation, for elevation, 
and have you not gone on year after year striving to 
attain to it, only to find that the more deeply you 
longed, and the harder you strove, the less progress 
you seemed to make, because the nearer you came to 
yesterday's ideal, the further you were off from the 
ideal of to-day ? 

‘: For the good that I would, I do not 
which I would not, that I do.” 
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“Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that 
do it,”"—that is to say, it is no more my inward moral 
self that does it,—“ but sin that dwedeth in me. I 
find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is 
present With me. For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man.” 

I never lose my sense of what is right and what is 
wrong ; I never forget the law ; I keep that, With all 
its requisitions, intact ; I delight ia it; I glory in it; 
though I am impure, I am glad that purity is absolute ; 
though I am unjust, I would not take away‘one luster 
of perfect justice ; though I am untrue, I would not 
have God’s truth let down one whit for my sake ; 
keep the ideal up ; let God be true though every man 
be a liar—this has been the language of every mag- 
nanimous Christian nature. 

“O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I 
myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the 
law of sin. There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

He does not say that their canduet comes up to 
their ideal; he does not say that their practice is 
ccincident with the law of God—not at all; he merely 
says this: “Being just what I have described ; 
yearning not to sin, yet sinning; seeing what is 
right, and desiring to do the right, yet contiaually 
going out in wrong, with conduct flawed and cracked 





through and through like a crystal vase, they live so 
near (0 Christ that he comes to them and says, ‘I do 
not condemn you for your imperfections. TI will ac- 
cept you as my scholar, and will teach you how to 
live better, and will be patient with you while you 
aré learning, and will not condemn you though you 
come short of the pattern after which you are at- 
tempting to build your life.’ In the court of love, 
the discrepancy between conduct and the ideal of | 
conduct is treated as in art the discrepancy between 

drawing and the ideal of drawing is treated. That 

sense of condemnation which to the conscientious 

Christian makes sin seem so terrible, is taken out of 

the way. When a man begins to live in the love 

and faith of Jesus Christ, discrepancies of conduct 

as between the soul and the law of God become just 

what discrepancies are in business, in sovial life, or 

anywhere else. They cease to bring condemnation 
ipon the man, who being in a crescent and growing 
state is necessarily imperfect. 

In view, then, of this exposition, | remark, that 
conviction of sin, and painful moral sensibilities, be- 
long to noble natures in all the earlier experience of 
their lives. There is nothing more derided, and more 
apt to be a subject of ridicule, than sudden and over- 
whelming convictions of sin; but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the man who is without them, is 
by soiuch lessthanaman. There is not a man liv- 
ing who is what he ought to be. We are stained 
with imperfection and transyression from the crowa 





of our head to the sole of our foot; and is it better 
that we should be sinners and be unconscious of if, 
or that we, being sinners, 


of 


hould have a lively sense 
our dread condition before God? I repeat, thata 
man Who is not seli-condemned, is by so much less 
than a man. 

Next, | remark that we must not suppose that when 
men become Christians they become perfect. Tais, 
however, is the almost universal apprehension of the 
world. They hear a converted man sing and pray, 
and see him radiant and rejoicing in hope, and say, 
“If 1 could only become a Christian, how happy | 
should be! I then should feel as though I was some- 
where near perfection.” You can searcely make 
people understand that when one is converted he is 
not perfect, nor near perfection, any more than he 
was the day before his conversion. He is changed 
in this respect merely: that he has laid his cours: 
tuward the heart of God, and is determined to go on 
unto perfection. To become perfect is his generic 
purpose. But a man begins his Christian life with 
imjerfection. When he is converted he is like a 
drunkard that is just reformed. He has stopped 
drinking, but he has not got quit of his aches, of his 
want of industry, of his shifiless habits, nor of his 
evil companions. There are ten thousand things that 
in succession he must meet and fight against for 
weeks and months and years, before he will come to 
anything like a proximate state of perfection, even in 
a secular point of view. And so men begin a Chris- 
tian life, not merely because they are sinful, but in 
their sinfulness. What! does a man sin when he is 
a Christian? Certainly he does. If nobody ever 
came to the communion of the Lord’s supper except 
those who are void of sin, we should have a great 





wilderness in the church. Do not you sin’ Is there 
a day in which you are not selfish? What is selfish- 
ness? It is acting with any one of your faculties so 
as to promote your own good at the sacrilice of the 
cood of another. And do vou not act so with your 
pride and vanity every day—ten thousand times a 
gay? Do you not act so with your very conscience 
and benevolence? Do you not with your love make 
an idol of one side, and cheat the other sides? Docs 
any man live an hour without sinning in some of his 
faculties? Ido not suppose a Christian would be a 
burglar, or sin in the sense of violating a civil law, 
but in the sense of violating the law of God there is 
not a man who lives a single hour without sinning. 
Some men attain to perfection. 


classes of these. 


There are two 
One class call themselves perfect, 
to make a distinction between themselves and men 
of the world ; and what they mean by their perfection 
is this: ‘‘ We mean to be perfect.’’ This is a very 
puzzle, but one with which they are 
apt to puzzle themselves than others. The 

class are men of ineffable conecit. And they 
are imperfect just in the measure in which they thiak 
they are perfect ; for self-righteousness, the sense of 
not sinning, is the very antithesis of the Christian 
state. It is removed to the furthest degree of the 
scale. There is nothing beyond it. It is below z 
There can be no true conception of a Christian's state 
in this morta! life which does not make allowance for 
discrepancies between his ideal of right and his ac!ual 
eonduct. As long as you are in the body ; 
you are subject to a physical nature 


More 
othe 
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as long as | 
as long as all | 
sock ly is continually act vou 


upon as long as 


your soul is a many-stringed instrument which your | 
fellow-men, in their various moods, and the myriad 
influences of the world, may play upon, so long you 
will not be perfectly concordant. You will 
with you to the day of your death 
can you be saved? Because it does not require 
a man should be perfect in order to be saved. 

Do J, when open my house as a refuge for 
require that they should be perfectly clean before I 
take them in ? No; the dirtiest ones I take first. Do 
I require that they well clothed? No; 
their very rags are their invitation. Dol take tne 
in because they are ready to craduate ? No; they 
cannot read a letter. Their only education is pro 
fawity. The reason I take them in is because I am 
benevolent, and they are needy. And the reason that 
Christ accepts us is because he loves us, and we are 
in need of his loving-kindness 


| 
carry sin | 
but why, then, | 


that 


ent 
OTpuAAs, 


should be 


It is only those who 
hug their sins, and refuse to give them up, that hi 
rejects. If aman says, ‘1 know the perfect charac- 
ter which God would have me attain, and I loag to 
attain it; I see that the law of God is holy and just 
and good, and I long to live in obedience to it,”* th 
Voice of merey says to him, “ Only strive to do 
and | will sympathize with you, and call your sin 
nothing.” If, beholding God's law, and acknowledg- 
ing it to be holy and just and good, you earnestly 
struggle to fulfill its requirements, you will not br 


thi 


condemned on account of, the discrepancies between 
it and your life. 

There are a great many Christians who ask, 
“When a man is born into a Christian life, and goes 
on sinning, what becomes of sin?’' Why, the 
apostle says that God’s grace makes that very sin to 
abound to the Divine glory. 

I recollect, when a lad, and while attending a clas- 
sical institute in the vicinity of Mount Pleasant, sit- 
ting on an elevation of that mountain, and watching a 
storm as itcame up the valley. The heavens were 
filled with blackness, and the earth was shaken by 
the voice of thunder. It seemed as though that fair 
landscape was utterly changed, and its beauty gone 
never to return. But the storm swept on, and passed 
out of the valley ; and if | had sat in the same place 
on the following day, and said. ‘“* Where is that terriiic 
storm, with all its terrible blackness?’ the grass 
would have said, “* Part of it is ia me ;"’ and the daisy 
would have said, “ Part of it is ia me ;"* and the rose 
would have said, “Part of it is in me;” and the 
fruits and flowers, and everything that grows out of 
the ground, would have said, “ Part of that storm is 
incandescent in me.’’ And if you ask what becomes 
of tke sins that we commit after we become Chris- 
tians, I reply that God, by the power of his love, 
transforms them into sovereign blessings and mercies 
and graces. That is what becomes of them. 

Your daughter is marriageable, and she is led to 
the altar. She is the hope of the household, and the 
joy of the village ; and yet there is not aday in which 
she does not exhibit innumerable imperfections. 
Mother, where are those imperfections, now that she 
has touched perfect womanhood? Are they stored up 
in your memory, or noted down in your journal? No. 
Then where are they’ Love destroyed them almost 
as soon as they were born ; for it is the blessed mis- 
sion of love to go forth blotting out the existence and 
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there is justice and punishment for the 
ne forgive. And where there is in a soul 
any sprouting upward, any yearning and growing 
toward the bright ideal of truth and right, God's na- 
ture is not avenging, but remedial 
It is to the human heart w 


incorrigibly 


, healing, fostering. 
hat sunshine is to the 


plant, warming and stimulating it. It is the nature of | Pose 


God not only to hold men to account for sins persisted 
in, but to cleanse away from the book of his remem. 
brance sins forsaken. And by his grace it is that we 
are saved. 

Now you say that if these things are so,a man 
may have faith in Christ, and believe that he is justi- 
fied by that faith, and yet go on sianing. Bat faith 
in Christ has no tendency to make a man careless as 
to his conduct, or less eager to obey the law of God. 


Do you think that a boy taken out of the house of | ftom the sacred Scriptures, to turn round and say t 
correction would be more in danger of picking the | them, Dear brethren, I find | 


pocket of his benefactor than if he had not shown him 
a kindness? Would not the kindness be the surest 
guarantee against such an occurrence ? 

There Was a man in Boston (I know not whether 
he lives yet—yes, he lives, but I know not whether 
he lives in this world) who, though not rich, was ac- 
customed to go into the courts of justice every morn 
ing to give bail for culprits that hat no friends; and 
it was his testimony that of all those for whom he 
gave bail, not one betrayed him—uot one left hin in 


the lurch. And do you suppose that those creatures | that God has sanctions t 


whom Christ has helped, and whom he 
hope of eternal salvation, would turn asainst hin, 
their best friend, and the one to whom they are in- 
debted for their choicest blessings? Would that be 
human nature? Is there anything on God's earth like 


| gratitude to inspire a soul to act in the right diree 
| tion ? 


Now, where a man sees all his imperfections swept 
away by Divine love, has he not in this fact the great 
est stimulus that he could have toward holiness ? 
man is so little tempted to sin, and no man has such 
victory over sin, as the man that loves Christ because 
he died for him, because 

ruse thror gh hi 
be remembered ne 

This blessed 
great many here unhappy ; and 
conscious that their whole life’s ce is to be Chri 
ans. Why, my friend, you are a Christian, only you 


do not uncerstand the blessedness of that truth. 


him, and be- 


he lives for 
vashed away to 


slove his sins are wa 
> more tor ever, 


Jesus I preach to you. There ar 
who are who vela 


ire 


I read an account of a man who, traveling at nig 

not long ago, in the midst of a snow-storm, and seck 
ing a house, but 
able to reach it, t 
himself in his 
when he 


concluding 
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that he should not 
) i 


be 


urned over lis sleigh, 


wrapped 
buffalo robe, and waited 
found that his sleigh wa 
the door yard fence of the 


as Oo 
CtCaiiig. 


(ill morning 
s turned up against 


very st 


that he was 


Now, hundreds of Christians are sleepir 
door-yard, and do not know it! Thev ha 


nothing 


g in God's 
ve fulfilled 
s wanting 


W hy, 


every condition of the Gospel, and 

but that they should look up and say, ‘ there is 
the very house that I was looking for ! 

If you are conscious of your own want and imp: 
fection, and if you are satisfied that it is the purpose 
of your life to fulfill the law of God, then you are 
that state in which the | takes men; 
and all you have to do to be happy, is to feel, “ Christ 
is my Savior, and I am saved not because I 

fect, but through his redeeming love.’ God 


in 
, 
ord Jesus Christ 


am per- 

IS near 
to many nen that are unconscious of his presence. 
The perfume of Divine love around about 
men that do not perceive it. 
have no sense of smell. You are 
the Lord, and you call it a wilderness 
O soul! out of despondency. If you are—as 
know you are—sinful, and you long for something 
better, take hold of the hand of Christ, and go toward 
it. He will hold fast to your hand, and will lead you 
to the end; and then you will be saved, not becats« 
you are perfect, but because he has swept you into 
that charmed and blessed sphere where the flesh and 
the world shall drag us down no more, but where our 
enfranchised manhood shall lift itself up in ineffable 
glory, crystalline purity, and perfect symmetry. May 
Ged bring us all there. 
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Bat wake, 
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WHERE ARE YOU NOW? 
BY REV GEORGE B CHEEVER 


Epinsurcu, Feb. 22, 1861 
To tne Epirors @F Tur INDEPENDEN' 

One of the best articles in The Independent on the 
nature of the present terrible crisis in the United 
regarded here as contained in that “Com 
mercial and Financial” article in your number of Jan 
uary }lst, entitled, “‘ Where are We?” Tiis question 
we now fear will be answered by the North, ere long, 
as a conquered people, defeated and con 
slaveholding South, and bound under a « 
fealty to their ‘“‘ domestic institutions.’’ 
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And what a spectacle is that of Christians ia 
America begging Jewish Rabbis to expound inte 
them the Word of God for their political edification ! 
A Jewish Rabbi affirms that slavery is a Divine insti 
tution, and can distort the Word of God for th 
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the most impious denial of the Savior of the world 
as easily as he could sweep the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
from its basis. He then adds that he finds himself 
preaching a pro-slavery sermon, and is sorry for it 
But why sorry, if his doctrine is in the Word of God » 
Ilow strange for a preacher, after laboring through 
whole discourse to convince his hearers of the truth of 
& proposition, which he says he has demonstrated 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


Tas revolution in the cotton states is a fact. In 
all those atates the Constitution of the United States 
and the Government established by that Constitution 
are de facto abolished. No Federal courts exist in 
these states ;—no collcetion of customs by Federal 
Officers ;—no function of the Federal Government, 
except the slavish one of carrying the public mails 
at the expense of a loyal people for the accommo- 
dation of a rebellious people confessedly incapable 
of prov ding the same accommodation for themselves. 
Those revoited states have formed a separate con- 
federacy, and have established a federal government 
of their own. They have their Congress, their 
President, their national flag, their mint, their 
arsenals and forts, thcir army, and the begianing of a 
navy. They have their own tariff of daties on im- 
ports, not excepting imports from the United States. 
New York ani Boston, Baitimore and Norfolk, are 
foreign ports to the collectors of customs at Charles- 
ton, at Savannah, at Galveston, and at New Orleans. 
Any foreign power might now recognize “the Con- 
federate States of America" as a distinct and inde- 
pendent government, without asking leave of us, — 
just as we recognized the independence of Greece 
without asking leave of Turkey, and the independen:e 
of the Spanish-American republics without asking 
leave of Spain, and tho independence of Texas 
without asking leave of Mexico. The revolution in 





those states is at this moment as really a fact as the | 
Frei ch revolution of February, 1848, was a fact three | 
menths afterwards. The Government at Mont. | 
gomery is Bow a government de facto, as really as the 
Government of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was three | 
months afier the coup d'etat which laid the French 
Republic at his feet. 

Such is the situation. lLlow it happened, is not 
now the question. Say if you will that such a! 
revolution could not have taken place, but for the | 
imbecility of the late administration, or the treason- 
able com licity of Cobb and Thompson, Floyd and 
Toucey—the revolution is nevertheless a fact. As- | 
cribe the blame, if you will, to the Republican party, 
for insisting that the Federal Constitution does not, 
and the Federal Government shall not, carry slavery 
into the territories—or to the Democratic party in 
the free state, for persistently misrepresenting the 
opinions and purposes of their fellow-citlzeas—the 
fact remains. What are we to de?—is now the 
question. 

Shail the return of the seceding states be obtained 
by yelding to their demands? It does not appear 
that the leaders of the revolution are willing to re- 
turn on @ny terms. It docs not appear that they are 
willing even to receive the free states into their new 
Confedesacy. On the contrary, all the indications 
are that a complete and permanent separation fron 
the free states, and the establishment of a slavehold- 
ing and cotton-raising confederacy, is what they long 
ago intended; and that they have now as little 
thought of returning to the Union, under any condi- 
tions or stipulations, as the Northern states have of 
-eturning to a colonial dependence on the Britis 
nonarchy. But not to insist upon this primary difii- 
culty, bet us think what the result would be of bring- 
ing back those states by giving them what they ask 
for. @hall the Federal Constitution be altered in 
some way that shall enable those states to contro! 
the Government of the Union? Shall there be new 
guarantees for the permanence of slavery and the 
internal traffic in slaves? Shalt we admit that the 
Catheur-Breckinridge construction of the Constitu- 
tion te valid, and pledge the Federal Government to 
the propagandism of slavery in all territories now 
neld or hereafter to be acquired? All such schemes 
of “reconstruction” are preposterous. The opposi- 
tion of the popular fecling in the free states to the 
nationalization and national propagandism of slavery, 
is @ fact as fixed as the fact of secession; and it 
will make every such arrangement impossible, or at 
the most Ceiusive and momentary. 
thig difficulty, what will be the inevitable result of 
buging the return of those seceding states by any 
concession, great or small ? 


But aside from 


No oencession can be 








made, in such circumstances, without inaugurating 
the principie of secession as the paramount force in 
the Unton. Thenceforth it will be a scttled principle 
—far more definitively settled than any point in the 
Dred Sectt decision—that a state may secede for any 
grievancé real or imaginary,—may abolish within its 
limits the Constitution and laws of the United Stites, 
if the United Stit 


may make 


—msy seize whatever property 
happens to be within its reach,— 
the Union, in any of its citizens, treason,-—and moy 
expect the non-seceding 
negotiations with it for “‘a reconstruction of the 
Union.” been 


to an sggrieved minority maintaining ifs all 
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Concessions that might have made 
tLe Usion, cannot be made to a minority in arm 
against the Union, unless we willing 
rebellion and civil war normal 
and to establish the will of pas 
the supreme rule 
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Is thetr voluntary return a thing to be desired? 
This question, we think, has not been sufficiently 
considered. It eught to be considered now, not only 
by the Government, but much more by the people. 
Unthinkingly it seems to be assumed that if those | 
states will return voluntarily, in mere discontent 
with the growing inconveniences and expenses of 
secession, all will be well. We are of a different | 
opinion ; and we are confident that thinking minds | 
throughout the country are coming to the conclusion 
that the reannexation of those states, even by their 
spontaneous return, is not te be desired at present. | 

Such a reannexation is not to be desired, unless 
the principle is first established, by precedents never | 
to be forgotten, that secession is treason, and that 
treason is a crime to be punished. The leaders of | 
the present secession have levied war against the 
United States. After employing themselves in this ' 
way for six months, shall they be permitted to return, 
and to remain within the reach of Federal marshals 
and the jurisdiction of Federal courts without beiag 
hanged for their treason? If we live to sce this, why 
may we not live to see Toombs and Wigfall again 
acorning the Senate, and Jefferson Davis the succes- 
sor of Washington? Why shall not Twiggs be 
restored to his rank in the army? Why shall we not 
assume all the debts of the Montgomery Government, 
and pension all who have served more than ninety days 
in therevolutionary army? A “reconstruction’’ even 
by the voluntary return of tho secessionists, presumes 
that there will be on the part of the United States a 
full amnesty ef the treason. Such an amnesty would 
be a virtual destruction of the Government. There- 
fure we say that the retura of the seceded states, 
yen voluntarily, is not to be desired, unless some of 
the leaders in the treason are to receive the due 
punishment of their crime with the full consent of 
South and North 

Nor is it to be desired, unless the cause which has 
produced this secession is removed. Less than ten 
years ago the Union of these states seemed, to us, 
The balance between internal seif-gov- 
ernment in the several states, and a more than impe 
rial strength and beneficence in the Union, is 80 mar- 
velously adjusted by the arrangements ef the Consti- 
tution —the benefits which the Union confers on 

y state are so important, so numerous, and so 
cheaply purchased,—that it seemed impossible for 


indissoluble. 


any English-speaking republic to exist in proximity 
to this Union without falling into it, as Texas did, bya 
gravitation too powerful to be resisted ; and especially 
impossible for any state, after the experience of those 
benefits, to tear itself away from its place and orbit 
in the system, and make itself a “‘ wandering star for 
which is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever.” We knew indeed the chronic insanity of 
South Cerolina, but we did not admit the possibility 
of the same insanity in ether states. Our mistake 
was that we did not adequately consider the fact 
(obvious even then) that in the cotton states the 
structure, genius, and all the tendencies of society, 
are controlled by the barbarous and barbarizing insti- 
tution of negro slavery. Itis the distinction of those 
states that there the interest of slavery predomi- 
nates over every other interest in society, and the 
influence of slavery over every other influence. There 
is no impossibility of permanent union between states 
in which slavery exists and states in which all men 
are free, if slavery may be regarded as abnormal, 
an accidental and temporary inconsistency, an evil 
which must be endured till the progress of civilization 
shall remove it. But when, in any portion of such a 
union, the institution of slavery has become para- 
mount—the idea of slavery, as intrinsically right and 
good, controlling all legislation and public policy, all 
social! and public morality, all religious doctrine, and 
mingling with all the impulses and aspirations of 
patriotism—then it is no.longer possible fur those 
states to be comprehended with free states in one 
nationality. To such a Union the provideaco of God 
has said, ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
manner of people shall be separated from thy bowels.” 
We must accept the fact. It is no accident that has 
caused this secession. The predominance of slavery 
in the cotton states has produced there a distiact 
nationality, and unless that cause of the present se- 
cesston can be 
states to their place in the Union is not to be desired. 

Whai shall be done? Our answer to this question 
is already intimated. The President of the United 
States has been sworn to maintain the Constitution 
as they are. Under the Constitutiou 
laws, this secession is, as yet, nothing else 
[tis net in the Cunstitutional power 
recognize any secession as an ac- 
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over the operations of the Government,” Mexico will 
be looked upon with new interest as “the field of | 
Southern enterprise and power in the future.” The 
first aim of the junta of slaveholders at Montgomery | 
will be to make a treaty with Mexico for the special | 
advantage of the Southern Confederacy. Failing of 
this, they will pick a quarrel with Mexico as soon as 
their relations with the North will permit them to 
embark troops in such an entergrise. Either by 
treaty or by conquest the Southern Confederacy is 
resolved to make itself sole master of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Meanwhile Texas is beginning the work of 
aggression, and preparing for a new Mexican war. 
In defiance of the Jaws and the public sentiment of 
the Mexican Republic, slaveholders from Texas are 
planting themselves upon her soil with a view to 
force slavery into that country. The facts on this 
subject communicated by eur correspondent at 
Brownsville—facts confirmed by recent private 
letters from Mexico to merchants in this city— 
show that the favorite policy ef the South in respect 
to Mexico is now to be pressed to its consumma- 
tion. An intelligent Mexican gentleman writes 
that he greatly fears that the withdrawing of United 
States troops irom Texas will leave Mexico open 
to border-ruffianism. In the negotiations for 
the peace of 1847 the Mexican commissioners were 
instructed to insist that “ithe United States shall 
engage not to permit slavery in that part of the terri- 
tory which they may acquire by treaty.””, The Com- 
missioners told Mr. Trist that “if it were proposed to 
the people of the United States to part with a portion 
of their territory, in order that the Jnguisition should 
be therein established, the proposal could not excite 
stronger feelings of abhorrence than those awakened 
in Mexico, by the prospect of the introduction of 
slavery in any territory parted with by her.” This 
feeling of hostility to slavery in Mexico remains 
unchanged. The fercible introduction of slavery by 
emigrants from Texas must provoke another war. It 
is difficult to divine the intentions of Gov. Houston 
toward this whole movement. 

In these critical circumstances the United States- 
which was the first power to recognize the Constitu- 
tional Government of Juarez—should be represented 
at Mexico by a statesman of the highest wisdom and 
ability. England should be watchful against schemes 
of Southern conquest, looking eventually 
Central America. 

But tle people as well as the Governments of 


toward 


England and the United States have a duty toward 
Mexico 





Juarez begins his national admiaistration 
by a decree of toleration, and as the priests were the 
instigators of the late rebellion, he very properly taxes 
them to pay the expenses of the war. The way is 
open ior jucicious evangelical efiurt in Mexico, and 
for a healthy Christian emigration that wiil ferm a 
frontier bulwark against slavery. The cause is one 
of freedom, of humanity, of the peace of this continent, 
aud the future of its civilization 





CHRIST INFORCING US. 


Dr. Eapig, in his commentary on the Philippians, 
has the following remark upon the passage, I can do 
all things through Christ strengthening me. “ Had 
we retained the term inforce, with the same mean- 
ing as its common compound ‘ re-inforce,’ we should 
have had a good and equivalent translation of the 
pai ticiple.” 
this word. Men in combination are said to infurce 
themselves with strength. How strikingly does this 
teim illustrate the lite of the soul in Christ by faith ! 
He inforces it with all good purposes,’ with holy 
energy 


There are examples in old English of 


With the power of his own truth and spirit, 
and v¢-infoices it for evéry emergency of the outer 
life. 

if but the channel of prayer is kept open, nothing 
can shut out Christ from the soul. Toe world around 
may be all in rebellion against him ; this faithful soul 
may be beleaguered by a thousand fves; but if it 
abide faithful, grasping firmly the standard of its | 
cevotion to Christ, lifting above all his cross and his 
name, no combination without can cut off the coim- 
munication between that sou! and its Lord, or compel 
it to abandon its position. 
contend alone. 





He will net leave it to 
By avenues invisible to men, by the 
ministry of angels unseen by mortal eyes, He will 
renew its supplies of grace and re inforce it with his 
own might. 
not be afraid of ten thousands of people, that have set 
themselves against me 
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peril of the hour, knowing that it will never be 
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the Censtitutional rights of the Federal Government 
throughout all the states, or the existence of a 
Southern Confederacy must be duly recognized by 
the forms of international law, and the act of seces- 
sion be made legal and final. To do neither, “to do 
nothing,” is simply to pave the way for the easy tri- 
umph of Slavery, the seceded states re-entering the 
Union under the lead of the Northern Democracy, 
and dictating terms of submission and allegiance to 
the humiliated North. 


THE ENGLISH AND SLAVERY. 


Wuen Dr. Cheever left for England, we strongly 
advised that he should go not on a merely personal 
mission, but clothed with the dignity of a representa- 
tive of the Christian anti-slavery sentiment of the 
United States—backed by the “testimony” of the 
New York General Association for twenty-five years 
—to arouse the English nation fiom its general apathy 
upon the subject of slavery, and to give its real anti- 
slavery sentiment a more intelligent and practical direc- 
tion. In particular, we urged that he should set forth the 
responsibility of English cotton manufacturers as the 
chief financial supporters of slavery, and denounce the 
virtual complicity of The London Times with move- 
ments for reopening the slave-trade. Had this course 
been taken, the eloquent denunciations of such aa 
aposle would ere this have stirred the heart of Eag- 
land as in the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce. But 
another voice has reached England from America, 
more powerful than the eloquence of any living maa 
—ithe warning of danger to the greatest material 
interest of Britain, through its dependence upon the 
cotton states now in rebellion against the Union. 
When the news of secessioa reached Great Britain, 
two facts were instantly apparent to the plain sense 
of the English people ;—either the state of revolution 
and perhaps of civil war would cut off the 
cotton supply, or the English Government would 
be called upon to recognize a confederacy of slave- 








holders, and would thus become politically as well as 
financially the chief slavery. Both 
these possibilities have engaged the Eaglish mind 
The great manufacturing interests of the country are 
beginning to look tu other parts of the globe for tie 
supply of cotton, and thus a commercial peril will 
accomplish what moial sentiment has failed to effect, 
the severance of the cotton tie that bound anti-slav- 
ery England to slaveholding America. But to com 
plete this separation will be the work of time, and 
there is danger that the immediate interests of capi- 
tal may prevail upon the British Goverament to re- 
cognize the slaveholding confederacy, for the sake of 
In a recent debate ia the House of Commons, 
Mr. Buxton expressed the “hope that “ the Govern- 
ment would never recognize a Southern Confederacy 


supporter of 


trade. 


without an express stipulation against the revival of 
the slave-trade.”” But unless the public mind of Ea- 
gland is thoroughly roused upon this subject, and 
roused betimes, the interests of capital may yet over- 
ride the protests of humnanity. The reports of recent 
anti-slavery meetings in Englaad show how critical 
this question has now become. 

The Parliamentary debate on the slave-trade, which 
we shall give somewhat fully next week from our Ea 
glish Correspondent, brought out a confession of the ia- 
sufficiency of all existing measures for its suppression. 
Lord John Russell directly imputes the prosperity of | 
that infamous traffic to the connivance of the Amer- 
ican Government. 


“Lord John Russell said that the Government had done 
al) in its power to arrest the slave-trade, and to a great 
extent its efforts had been succeseful. That it had not 
been more so was owing to the American Government, 
which denied the priviiege of seaich in time of peace. 
He regretted that the American Geovernmeat, for the 
sake ot the Republic, (which he hoped would always con- 
tinue s0,) had not been induced to remove this great 
blot upon its flag, which protected nine-tenths of the 
slave-trade.” 


The London Times, in commenting upon the de- 
bate, makes these humiliating confessions 


“Portugal has required al! our attention to keep her 
at all up to the mark; Spain has impudently repudiated 
ali her promises; France has changed t! ame, Dut not 
the substance; and America has continued the odious 
traflic at sea under the pretext of a jealousy of her na 
honor, and has, to her misfortune, nursed slavery 
at home, ard acknowledged it as a domestic institution 
After all our sacrifices and all our eftorts, the most zeal- 
ous Opponents of slavery were tain to come down to the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night, and to propose a 
rerolution, ‘That the means hitherto employed by this 
country for the suppression of the African slave-trade 
have failed to accor ‘ 
“Now that we c 
me, we find that we have been led 
erous impulses, and have wasted o 
Like the charge at Balaklava, ‘ C's 
ce n'est pas la guerre,’ it was wonderful, but it was alt 
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opposition to the slave-trade into the channel of 
Is this to be the end of all their 
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But why has B.itain saffered Spain “‘ impudently 
to repudiate all her promises ?’ It the tone of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the British nation to day were 
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the early Fathers, Indeed, he has #0 imbued his mind 
with patristic lore, that his own conwmerts are quite too 
fanciful and churchly for our taste. We value the Fathors 
themselves above their modern iritators. 

Dr. Wordsworth has already publishod several works 
on the Apocalypse, and his commentary reproduces with | 
solemn emphasis his interpretation of the book against 
the Church of Rome. But on the question of the Advent | 
and the Millennium, Wordsworth is at the furthest remove 
from Alford. He holds that “the commencement of the 
thousand years is to be dated from the first coming of 
Christ ;—that the binding of Satan was effected by Christ 
at his first advent ;—that the first resurrection is spiritual, 
begun in Baptism, and is continued through life, by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost.” 

Those who are curious to consult this commentary 
may find it as above, or import it to order. It is not likely 
that it will be reprinted in this count-y. 

Tischendorf. The brief annotations upon the newly 
discovered Sinaitic Codex, which we lately announced) 
have been published in a cheap pamphlet as a supplement 
to Tischendort’s seventh edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament. This choap issue, which may be ob- 
tained of Westermann, (No. 440 Broadway,) will serve 
the student for critical purposes nearly as well as the 
three-dollar quarto above referred to. In the quarto, 
beside the Notttra Codicis Sinaitict, we have a catalogue 
of other Codices, with sundry Scholia and tables—al! 
curious and valuable, but not important for New Testa 
ment criticism. The 
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Jaweica of uncmployed supply and serious want of 
labor is an anomaly produced by very grave errors of 
political ecomomy and plantation mismanagement.” 
He shows, also, that the decline of Jamaica is an ex. 
eeption to the general prosperity of the British West 
Indies,—that it commenced before emancipation was 
projected, and can be traced directly to other ~anses 


than the introduction of freedom. 


} In the colonies of 
Guiana, 


Trinidad, Barbadoes, and Antigua, he 
proves that the annua! balance of trade is in favor of 


freedom as compared with slavery by at least fiftens 
millions of dollars. 
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at a state of national affairs which would be equally pre- that his risen elect will reign here with 
want of courage, would hardly be sustained by facts. 
It is not cowardice, but ferovity. The relation of the 
Southern people to an abject race against whom they 
must keep watoh and ward continually, and who are 
held in subjection by mere force, makes them fero- 
cious. The homicides which characterize society in 
those states are generally the result of ferocious pas- 
sion rather than of cowardly revenge. We say, there- 
fore, that the process of conquering those states 
would be a costly one. And would ‘the result be 
worth what it would cost? The result would be, not 
states restored to their places in the Union, but con- 
quered provinces, held and governed—through nobody 
knows how many years to come—by military power. 
Do we want such provinces ? Is the holding of such 
provinces consistent with the nature of our Govern- 
ment, or with the fundamental principles on which all 
our governments are built? Would not the Federal 
power, charged with the government of conquered 
provinces, become dangerous to liberty? If, then, 
the seceded states arc neither to be brought back, nor 
to be fought baok, we come to another question. 


the land, and its wise and faithful adminis- 
Juarrz, is to-day the reeognized President of 
the Republic of Mexico. 

But hardly is rebellion subdued in Mexico, when she 
{s threatened with new disturbances from the ma- 
rauders who first wrested Texas from her grasp, and 
provoked the war that cost her New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. The absorption of Mexico for the extension 
of slave territory has long been the policy of the 
demagogues of the South. On the eve of the Mexican 
War The Chariestom Courier said, + Every battle 
fought in M_xico, and every dollar spent there, but 
insures the acquisition of territory, which must widen 
the field of Southern enterprise and power in the 
future; and the final result will be to readjust the 





whole balance of power in the Confederacy, so as to 
give us control over the operations of the Govern- 
ment in all time to come. If the South be true to 
themselves, the day of our depression is gone, and 
gone fer ever.”’ 

Now that the eensus and the moral sentiment of 
the North have deprived the slavocracy of its “ control 





po:terous and intolerable.” 

Mr. Deuglas’s scheme is either to flatter or to bad- 
ger the Administration into the “ do-nothing policy,” 
thus keeping the country practically dismembered, 
without a formal or legal separation, and making the 
Republican party odious as causing disunion without 
either benefit or remedy ;—then for the campaign of 
1864, to make reunion or reconstruction the rallying 
cry of the Democracy, under a pledge to the South 
of whatever it may demand for “a more perfect 
Union.”’ In other words, the senatorial speeches of 
Mr. Douglas to-day are campaign speeches for 1864, 
looking toward tie formation of a Union party upon 
the basis of readjustment with the South. Wha‘ 
Mr. Douglas would consider a “ more perfect Union”’ 
is plain enough from his speeches ;—a welding and 
riveting of the North under the South by the iron 
bards and bolts of slavery fastened through the Con- 
stitution. It will be for the Administration to de- 
cide whether it will play the part which Mr. Douglas 
has assigned to it in this scheme. FEither Mr. Lin- 





colin must not only assert but effectually maintain 


Him and judge ; that during that blessed reign the power 


cf evil will be beund, and the glorious proghecies 
peace and truth on earth find their accomplishment.” 

In the commentary proper, Dean Alford pursues the 
same critico-exegetical method as in the former parts of 
the werk. He has now completed the labor of nearly 
twenty years, and has produced a commentary which 
will be a lasting honor to English scholarship. We pre 
sume that Harper & Brothers wil! now carry forward as 
rapidly as possible their beautiful and accurate reprint, 
taking advantage «f the improvements made in later 





English editions of the earlier volumes. Their edition of 
Vol. 1 is highly commended for its accuracy by those 
who have tested it, and its appearance is every way cred- 
itable. The English edition of Alford, complete, may be 
obtained of Randolph (No. 683 Broadway) upon favorable 
terms. Many would rather purchase this at once than 
wait for the completion of the American reprint. 
Wordsworth’s New Testament. Simultaneously with 
the completion of Alford’s work, we have the closing por- 
tion of “the Greek Testament with Notes,” by Dr. Words- 
worth, Canon of Westminster. This contains the general 
epistles, with the Revelation. The chief value of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s notes lies in their copious eitations from 
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That individual planters have been ¢€ wreenngee or 
im poverished is no doubt true, but the causes of this 
are obvious :—First, the astempt of the planter to op- 
press the black laborer in his wages, which drove off 
the emancipated Jaborers from plantation work to gain 
a subs 
the protective duties on West India sagers, in 1806, 
which brought the West India planter into competi- 
tion with slave labor before the new system was well 
adjusted. Says Mr. Sewall, “ The co-existence 1a 
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(eo GREAT PREMIUM. “G8 


We have concluded an arrangement e = | 
we now offer to any old subscriber 2 premium 0 a - 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing — | 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new = | 
scriber for one year sent us with two Getane. : re | 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is | 


$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, er | 
be sent by express 45 desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to oe | 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt 0 | 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition | 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
nis very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” | 

Every Family now receiving The Independent | 
showld have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The | 
name of one new subscriber sort us with $2 will 
‘nsure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
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ful to the lest degree. He was cautious in his intimacies, pre- 
ferring no famtlar intercourse with those of whose sincerity and 
truthiulness he stood in doubt. He was no less the Christian 
friend and neighbor than the Christian minister. 

Happy and hopeful in his mission of love, in his toils and 
sacrifices, he inspired in others his own kind and loving spirit. A 
good man—4 sincere, devoted Christian—he has fought the 
good fight, he has finished his course, has kept the faith, and 
taken possession of his crown of righteousness. 
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If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 





Cfiice, No. 92 Broadway, 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
/mOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
42, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 

CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT KXTENP 
DIMINISHES 
THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 
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|Equitable Life Assurance 


Society 


Pays only lega! interest (7 per cent.) on ite stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock” 
and * Mutual’ plans, 


Premiums may be paid annaally, semi-annually, or quarteriy 
Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy,to be paid up 


Bvery Man. mary, either the large | in ten years, ¢ te. Special calculations made if required 
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Address VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPH IL RICHARDS, | EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
Publishe f The Indenendent GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Aotuary. 627-653 
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A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. | 


Awv person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one | 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for cach sub- 


ecription,) will receive as a gift & handsome copy of 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 
This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
Its price gt the book-stores is 


Every farmer should have a 


the English Language 
Six Dollars and a ik 


every merchant in his store, every 


ait 
copy in his house 

lawyer in his office 
body can afford to he without Webster's Dictlonary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde 


every minister in his stu jy. No- 





gendent for one vear, or one friend to subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beattifaul volume 
as a freo gilt. 
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A LIBERAL OFFER. | 


CASH COMMISS 


ION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 


We will aliow any old subscriber, on renewing his 


own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 


new subscribers he will send us, accompanied 


with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 


offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new naire with the money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among our friends who, with 
a very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of ali our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the name f five new subscribers | 
for One year with ten dollars, or for the name of one } 
hew sudscriber tor ive years, Wilh th saine amount | 
sent us in cash, we will! present a copy of Webster's } 
New Unabridg Pictorial Di iry with 1,500 
veautifuly engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
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L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED;) (LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at tho West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in msking collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 


to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 


| at the East, whose names will be furnished, with « circular giv- 


ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 





NOW WITHIN BEACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. Y. 


The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
eards of E11as Hows, Jt., and the Grover & Baxga S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker §8.-M. Co. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baxgs Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Groves 
& Bags stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Groves & 
Baxne stit< h, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Exras Fowz, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER S.-M. CO., 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


Ati persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 


Bewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and wake the 


stitch known as the Grover & Bagss stitch, unless the same are 





purchased from the Grover & Baxgr Sewing-Machine Company, 


or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 


| September 10, 1846, 


Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
make 


extended term thereof, to and sell this kind of Sewing- 


fachine, and all others are piracies npon my said patent, and 


will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 
Naw Yore. 


PERFECT FITTING 


SS5SSSS HHH HHA mut 
SSS 8SS HH HH Ill 
S55 ssa HH HH Iil 
8SS Hil HH Hii 
Sss HHEHHHE il 
&S HH HE II 
RSS sss HH HH Ii 
883 SSs HH Hii il 
SSS8858 @HHH HHH win 
RRRRRRRR TTTTTTTTIr1T S83S8SSS 
RR RR “= ts Se 8Ss sss 
RR RN T 8SS 8ss 
RR RR TT 833 
RRRRRRR =e SSS 
RR RR Te sss 
RR RR TT Sss 3S3 
RR RR TT 8sS___—s8ss 
RRRR RERR TITT 858388 


Ward, from London, 
No. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


| With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold in 


retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH. 

P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $18 per 
écacn are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen $18 fine 
Shirts 
30 yards of York MiNs muslin, at 14}¢c. per yard...... 


7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard wenewvoues 3 50 
Making and cutting ‘ bedendweiackiae ae 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50 cents 1 50 
| pte tnonie : ven 2 65 

. See jpaactiatimiskeerieadaes $18 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 

Printed directions sent free everywhere, and 30 casy to under- 
stand, that any one can take his own measure for shirts. | 
Warrant a good fit, The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 


No.139 Atlantic street 
BROOKLYN. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure 
@ereful cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE, 
Sample Shirts made on application. 








LADD, WEBSTER & CO a a D. to B. ditanse eovent APRIL, 1861! 
’ ‘ =e 
|} SURPRISINGLY CHEAI AND EXCELLENT. the body sader the armpits, Publishers of Toe Ariantic Moytety would especielig 
SEWING-MACHINE 0 E.. to Re the longth of the | cominend to the notice of the public the attractive table of ove 
{ RgMARKS.—This Indclible Ink wil be found a perfectly re- tenta of the April number, which will be found below, 
| Hable article, equal in all respects to any of the established shir. 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. | kinds whig¢h are sold at double its price. CONTENTS 
| The bottles are exactly the same site as l'ayson's and other Ap Na 
— well-known kinds, mar~tastesetes 
Full directions for its use are given on the labed of each Tus Prorgseon’s Stony (Conclusion) 
We are happy to inform tho public that although we have | bottle. 2. A SUBBLES. 

hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- — B ll , j Cities And Parks. Tar New Yoru Cantear Pape 

Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to rr. a ou 7 tN THE TRON MILLS 

Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have Ty . _ } Tux Region or Kina Corton 

a ik 5 G ROCHES, ted 

been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater I HILLING Tk Mh Patentec Improved Frenoh Yoke | MPSES OF GARIBALDI. 

than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we es , . H | R T . | so ok Tuaae Taounies 

have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who Vor Ceughs, Colds, and Threat Pificuities Patented November 1, 1854. Manion DAL. 

: . . e . strume (senerally. Bic sagen p= Sica cgagenelln Mhesaicate RLESTON UNDER ARMS 
have hitherto been unable to re, our instrument; and A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. cg i - " 
PGS Ss we, Se ee ee : LY 1 NTS Ry sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantee & sa ; in 
. . ° PRICK ONLY 12 CE fact f our ne . Shirt. ar t : N K t 
. + . perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Kxpress te 
The Best Sewing-Machine in the World _ any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, eto., eto. 
| ReMARk®—The Shliling Troches arean agreeable and effective | per dozen. No order forwarded for loss than half-a-dosen Shirts, The 
AT 50 DOLLARS. ‘oughs, Colds, and Throat difficulties generally, AlsoImporters an@ Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, seeaeas 
This grade i high! ted a fo her unpleasant sensations in the Thr ¢ BALLOU BROTHERS, Mrs. STOWEK’S NEW MANEK 
grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our othe , will find these Troches indi sable. ylac r 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. ild invariably have a cupely by th om. They are Whotesale trades led ie a elias m Bs : 
aining no Oprum, which is se common an ingre - BOSS SEARS SUPILICE OF CRO CORE SETS. AGNES OF SORERENTO, 
meas rimilar ar sin use a | ern : i 
7 put up in boxes, suitabl arry in the pocket, E t bl h a T t Y : s: ame . 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., r price of I2cents. They are having 4 rapid | ASVADLLSME wenty xears. . W, BOLEES © , ie aii 
Ne. 500 Broadway, ! KIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, | , 
. Ba — ¥ 4 vT Ra0% ¥ in 
a NEW YORK. j is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of | } bis ; 1 
° . ’ English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussela,) Three- 
y anity Fair. | TH) SHILLING CAMPHOR ICE ply, and Invrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, ete., : year 
i al RY at prices far bolow any quoted in our city. | stn aid ' 1 
_ . ’ }LYCERIN a 
The only Original Mlustrated Humorous and Sa- ‘ Two copies, Fi on Dollase ¢ 
a We a . ve ad Spring Styles ute tying thotr 
tirieal Weekly Paper Published in America. superior to the numorous kinds of Campher {ce , 1 y pon cn toga 
J This is an especial triumph of heapness. f HA and APS f% ENTSand YO His * ,6ir varie acrit e i ail 
PRICE $3 PER YEAR. ‘ OLED AS » ets nr - 
Th Shilling ¢ } T with ri q f £ Miss and ¢ j iw-f is, M Wih a ’ . 
To apy person sending us NINE DOLLARS for THREK sut reparation for use at this f the year~ its appil- ie” The Clergy supplied at a Discount.“ pie 
scriptions fur ONE YEAR, or for CNE subscription fur THREE me ~ aa gre “% 2 ; Be KELLOGG. TICKNOR & FIELDS, Pablishers, 
, wap ‘ ’ I e 8 n I ind 

YEARS, we will present @ copy ; RCESTE! S ENI a tex all other parat No. 381 Canal street, New Vork - a . me 

| ILLUSTRATED QUARTO DICTIONARY, whic cae ’ -_, NEW SERIES 

7) TH FUREGOING Pe ULAR RTICLES Moffat's » 4 > 4 ry 4 
Send for a Specimen Copy if u have not he 1 

Address all letters plainly . : - — , ife Pills and Phonix Bitters 

LOUIS 5 > PAS A by ru ra 5 t th r il dea | 
Publier tr fei re Tassie hare no ten rrr he oie tre ot | he Knickerbocker for 1881. 
blusher tor Proj ors of TI ‘ wAl and during that time ave main ned a e 1c er OC e7 10] 6] 
No. 112 Nassau street £ i ’ wi i t ir ly t 1 i pr hial haracter in almes very ttof t! } extra 
na” . | . lesires to make arra ments with me Er t »! ordinary cu ve prop which tt 
An Important Discovery !! [ii sem. “Teiteiite doing sete nas prepares ca vice tence at as page | 
TEN DOLLAR ASSORTMENTS, post acl many er sa gp tamig 
FOR THE CURE OF nate headaches, and all genera range ts of health, ha 1 t 1 its 
; } ariably proved a certain and speedy re iy A si 6 trial ta 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGIIS, AND } x, with abundat »gant Show- | ¥ po shadichnner A dae : " 
. 7 Ry ae " _ the estimation of every patient h th . ‘ 
COLDS | i lint j y 
j THE PHUCENIX BRITT Peel) he Far ; all Re ac 3 | 
} — . . all casesef r debility, dy , lache, the sickness | , ’ . 
| AS AN INDUCEMENT, | incident to ith, und of w 
THE MAKORA ARABICA, | tree t20 dati cases are put at something ins than the oft . . B. KIS 
’ f trade price. } or sale by fir. V 3. MOFFAT, No. 335 Broadway. \. Y., and 
DISCOVERED BY i ws by Meai Dealers aad Druggists generally a i. KERS RI¢ D Y A 
MISSIONARY, | Further particulars in & Trade Circular which may be had by Artificial Legs, (Paimer’s.) the most perfect. ap- } ‘ BS 4 BLAND r FITZ 
. . { 1 1 , Arma ler i 
WHILE TRAVELING IN ARABIA address proves seful—Hands and Arms of lone. HI ¥,a Ha I UN 
Feet for limbs shortened by Hip Disease —unique, usef and i 
Nag: » ' ‘ comely. Applances and treatment for Deformed id D asod THO} BAII ALI it 
A nin are, storing tom Contumntion shoot ve he | Denslow's Wholesale Depot, | yee an bee eh Da | : sorta 

MAKOKA ARABICA, discovered by & mis-ionary in Arabia ens 0 S 0 esa © epo , vo. 2 Clinton Mall, New York 4 mE 2 . Ag , 

All who are threatened with Consumption should use the | : - ‘ > K WELL; 
MAKORA ARABICA, discovered by a missionary in Arabia. | NO, 162 BROADWAY, ™ Y. " 
All who are suffering frow Bronchitis should use the MAKORA | ~ A STO NDING PRICES FOR CHINA, GLASS Ha-SARES ‘Cone Mecgxs 
KRABICA, disc r TIT Nps P 
\ +4 c bos eT N - 2. — Thee roods are sold for Cash o1 v—none & ” ’ 4 i FOR CASH CHARD ANT WHITH Hi I y MONI Hom 

sh i the MAI by a Missionary on time of mm)Ssi0D. ae as ca oe ee eas a tne J T. Hi ’ Y.a f i Ma a! 

| o WE HAVE ON HANI ARG ANTITIF I {INA e ' ' TICK ° fH , . 
est: Am Watch . ? 
fiat ew erican QlCH, = Grasswane, ana ods, with rich and desirable arti VM. PITT PALS GUE RAND, Ju, author 
' . . p 
ee recent importation, w h we offer for sale ms JOIN y 7 ary of ation at 
i FOR CASH. ; JAS N } f | f Aaron 
- 2 Blood / IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- Examine these prices 4 5 R RI T} ; NRY R. 
r é first introdu FRE HINA DINING PLATES of good ality f ! . 

be public — j tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 7 chia . —_" 4! : stints acl ‘ airs ; 

age ser ntiall 1 aa! ' ; por Conee : ARBER; JOEL BENTON, author of ; 

Mob, Atal i rae ye (the conemenens ng while travel- | og we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three FRENCH CHINA BREAKFAST PLATES for §5 cents; TEA : aE makes etsy er FOeEne;" Wels 

ing in i a Ct a nosumption by its use aflv DSi seiieeies ‘il OMBE and LEWIS GAY CT ARE 

his case was prt d hoy learned physicians in  gparter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. | PLATES 75 cents per dozen. 

Europe. . : initsaitin cheat | FRENCH CHINA DINING SERVICES, 224 pieces for $22. T ontril ons of t ea hav ed THE 
He ha rwarded to accent f “* vn In establishing this new serics, it has also been our design to | -RENCH CHINA TEA SERVICES, 4 pieces for $3. SICKERBOCKER in the post : , “a 
escaping Age dca tat selbcennyd pet hone staal —— _ ¥RENCH DECORATED TEA SERVICES, 44 pieces, $6 25. ' > in She position it vd at th 

sder his observatic a the medi na a watch in every way superior to the best and highest | . : . ead of American Magazine I - Dares nts ace 
‘ 4 und <tend a knowl priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss AND ALL OTHER GOODS IN PROPORTION, " w completed with other dist!ngu i writers, whose articles 
his rem s communi SILVER PLATED TEA SETS, 6 pieces for... $15 0 

> hle ; r i but * nter : watch manufacturers ; and no l®bor or expense has been spared al ‘ CASTORS. § bottles ot glace : 09 | Will afford increased evidence of t! *ubl 3 determination 

t it acc wt gives of sor he - . CAKE RASK 3 5 te make this time-honored Magazine more and mor 4 

t yrian mass ms s, which he obtained from thos wh fT. to this end. ' ‘ oan <p to 2 } — est cniecagi , ; ve 

tawful tragedy. ’ ! ateri ternal and ! ESS EN ORAS, per dozen rs ces of the liberal support of a: Al nt pul 
Viste: staan aaies Oe Ghtaianll of ons Gihne a0 ts Wit) ba enh In all respects of fine and durable materia), of external an ‘ TABLE FORKS, per dozen . 325 
>. t ail, to all who apply for interna! finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of " TABLE SPOONS, per doze 275 
We port MAKURA ARABICA from Smyrna | } ‘ . TEA SPOONS, per dozer 1 20 | TEKRM™SsS. 

oe the heuse of Cleon & Gylippus, a ways atically just proportions, and of practical results, our : er « . 7 

hand a full supply, put up in bottics re ise, with full — ve —— - ENCH CHINA UP TUREENS, eact 175 T ¢ Dollars per annum, pa s bscriplions 

directio | new three-quarter plate watch challenges compsrison with sny r COVERED DISHES, each 70 | , number 
eros one ¢ per b Bes sail, on receipt of p CUT GLASS GOBLETS, the dozen th eee 2 snl : J 

nd 24 centa for postaz« } orld. —_ phohen, tig | ? 
= = stiekunaiie tent retail. by } nies IVORY HANPLED TEA KNIVES, the dozen 3 50 TERMS TO CLUBS.—Tw r } lar Three 
LEE Gl MC RI co For ras Amenicaw Warton Company or Waitaam, Mase. IRON STONE CHINA DINNER PLATES, the dozen BT | ne a inte Mclain s for Eleven Dollars; Eight 
KEUS, GLLMORE & CU., 5 iain cites in ae ie conan Ne a 2 | pies for < lars ; 
} “fa ROBBIN PPLETON, Agents, A!) lots over $5 delivered free ef eharge in New York and Jer- | . - ait. eth -e grati t 
imperters of Drugs and Medicines, | OSSING & A . | sey City OVINGTON BROTHERS. } 6 fer Sixteen Dolla — oe 
No. 61 Liberty street, New York | _618-648 No. 182 Broadway, N. ¥ } Nos. 228 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. persom procuring the Club. 
SOLD ALSO BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. . £ mn Taare = — == 
DEUG SA LL Y k C t 4 C Fu"? LECTUKE ON DIPHTHERIA , 
DYSPEPSIA & DEBILITY, eer eee carpet ag oe. eee ee ein ge pec | Extraordinary Induecmeuls for Subscribers 
c | SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF iam: bnhnne Coe | , 
, . , , ‘ ee ate, ——— | Any person procuring e na One Sursonmer and 
Peruvian Bark, Iron, and Phosphorus. | ARRINGTON'S PATENT CARPET LINING, BAILLIERE BROS.,_ DAT ih aceite oat Sade Sia ae alain 
" No. rgadway. Turse DoLLass, OF S ae 7 VBSCRIBERS Sr 
These two remedies excel anything else for these diseases,ag | COTTON BATTS, epg gaa sonore mee? oe | a callie On aid a nee 4 

every intelligent physician will allow. and BED COMFORTERS, ( PTIC AL, MATHEMATICAL, AND PHILO- will oon ) Lait “e D am for his trouble, 
CASWELL, MACK & CO. have so blended them in their Constanrty on Hany awd MANUFACTURING. sophical Instruments.—A Priced and Descriptive Catalogue | | «be pref we will ser 

Ferro-Puospuoratrp EqxtR oF Carisaya as to render them ’ 108 pages 200 fil istratis ns) furnished gratis, and sent bg mail, 

acceptable to the most delicate stomach, deliciously pleasant to a 5 . g 9 | free of charge, to all parts hry —_ THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, 

| the palate, and invigorating to the system. No. 440 P ; N . cALLISTER & BROTHER, | ‘ 

soe manufacturers, CASWELL, MACK & CO., Fifth-avenue = EARL STEERT, N. ¥. — _____________ No. 788 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | f , for oue year. 
orel, New York city, and Newport, R. 1. Sold in Brooklyn by 7, DE ae Aaa aa a renee { . 

R. J.’ Davie Dicks Fall 5 ts d Sh ME. DEMOREST’S GRAND OPENING OF | rss specimen copies sent gratuitously to those wishing te 

i hae Pyle & Bro., Henry 8. Dickinson, and W. H. 00 an oes N pring Patterns, No. 473 Broadway, and all the branches. . : : smew somnieted ter cant 00 08 

eo Also Spring No of Mirror of Fashions. est fashion me, subscribe or to make up clubs. a a 
PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. SUPERIOR QUALITY 100 eugravings, only Seents. Sent post-paid om receipt of © |. - 5: ir the letter be duly rogistered. 
The People’s Pamphlet, which may be had 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES, 


AT REDUCED PRICEs, 


With Gianss-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Chegk, New Style 
fiemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
om account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general do- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
&pplication.””—Report of American Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 


FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 


American Instituté, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippl, Illinois, 

Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


- FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
Ne. 





538 BROADWAY, 


Price Reduced. 


NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT FACTS, 


FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licgnsed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 


FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on | 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half ag much thread | 


or si'k as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 


FACT Ne. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any | 


other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endiess variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, bard 
‘eather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use ? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not fer every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance ip 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its constructien, 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de 
monstrate each of the above Facts. 

FACT No, 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—-These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Higheet Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10. 


or more easily understood. 








These Machines can do the samsz thing gener- 


first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
Pact more—it is the most important Fact of all. 


FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give | 


BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 
N. B.—Send for a Circular. 


Agents wanted. 


SINGER'S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to reaidents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de 
Sucted from the price in cave of a purchase. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 


631-649 __No, 458 Broadway. 

































it (gratis) of dealers in Davis's V8GBTABLE Parn- 
KILLER, abounds in certificates of the most re- 
liable character, and such as will convince the 
most incredulous that it is invaluable as a 
family medicine. 


Denslow’s < Advertisement. 
DENSLOW'S 


Useful, Cheap, and Popular 


ARTICLES, ag¥® 4s Fettows 


L 
DENSLOW’S RICHLY PERFUMED 


HAIR 


In Four Sizes. 


The Shilling Hair Tenic. .. 80 12 
Half-Pints—Teilet Bottics.. 25 
Pints..... ST WI soc ins inicte i reneans 1 oe 


50,000 DOZEN HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


cular to the old-fashioned high-priced preparations which have 
for years past been in vogue, 


injurious whatever allowed to enter into its composition; on 


ingredients which years of observation and experiment have 
demoustrated to be the best adapted to foster the growth of the 
Hair, restore it to its natural color, and add to its beauty. Rost 
assured, there is no preparation gaperior to this, and few so in- 
nocent. Moet of the noted Hair mixtures nowadays contain 
caustic ingredients very deleterious to the Skin and roots of the 
Hair. Avoid them 
unmeaning, fancy titles, intended to allure purchasers. If you 
want & good, honest, reliable article fur daily use, try Benslow’s, 
which is incom parabiy the 


CHEAPEST AND BEST OBTAINABLE. 











il. 


DOUBLE-DISTILLED 


For INSTANTLY 


(irease, Paints Wax, and Oil Stains. 


DENSLOW'S BENZLINE. 


KEMOVING 









({"S" The best article ev 
the 


luced fur this purpose, and 
miy one that wik give per 


ct satisfaction 


IN FOUR SIZES 


IL" (NG BENZINE 12 cts. 

HALF ‘TS 22 ots. 

PINTS AT SU ct QUARTS aT $1 00 
00,000 DOZEN HAVE BEEN SOLIA 

MARK#.—This comparatively pew liquid has now been suffi 

ntly long in use to have been thorou zhly tested, and the reg 

larly increasing saie is evidence of its useful characver. Dau 

rlow’s Lenzine is by far the b n use, (preferable to the Frenct 


and was the first kind that was put beiore the public at 


a moderate 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND.’ 


THE PLAN FOR RESTORATION, 
BY REV. STEPZEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


How delusive are often the manifestations of | 
human feeling! He who alone searches the heart | 
and knows the thoughts of men, has told us that“ the | 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked.” To the opening consideration of youth this 
testimony appears extremely expressed. But alarger | 
experience with the contests of the heart within, and 
a wider ministry to the wants and trials of other | 
hearts, abundantly confirm the truth of the statement. | 
Our Lerd, who “knew what was in man,” has 
remarkably illustrated this delusive aspect, in the 
‘crisis of the wanderer’s condition, which we are con- 
sidering. His proposed confession has appeared 
frank, affectionate, and sincere. If the heart can 
really say, ‘Father, I liave sinned against heaven and 
before thee,”’ is’ it not suflicient? We may reason- 
ably ask the question. But the answer is not mani- 
festly affirmative only. There needs a faithful and 
accurate discrimination in ministering to such acase 

We may follow the wanderer, not merely in the 
language of his proposed confession, but still beyond 
to the state of mind, the actual feeling, with which he 
declares it shall be made. He will not only adopt the 
most seli-condemning and self-renouncing expressions 
of his consciousness of sin and conviction of its guilt, 
but he will honestly proclaim the real! feeling of 
sincerity with which he employs the languaze he 
selects—‘ I] will say unto him, | am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.”’ It is the language of deep and 
real humiliation. It makes no claim to any remnant 
of excellence ; no reservation of any virtue of motive 
or action in the past life; no pretense of any excuse 
or alleviation for the guiltiness of the life as itappearts 
now to view. It is the willing and humble acknowil- 
edgment that the whole course has been guilty, and 
in all its details rebellious and wrong. A deeoer 








sense of the crime of the past is imoressed by this 
view of the privileges of nature and of grace abused. 

There ,is a distressing contrast, a hideous debase 
ment, thé result of voluntary transgression here sug- 
gested. Iwasa child of God, a son of the Highest. 


Endowed with every advantage ef condition, and en- 





riched with every opportunity of improvement, | 
might have walked worthy of my title and my rela- 
tion, and maintained my LVather’s honor, and my 
conformity to him, from the beginning of my life. 
The mears, the instruction, the mercies bestowed 
upon me, required it, and made it equally my pr-vileze 
and my duty. Happy would have been a life passed 
in holiness, purity, and obedience to God—free from 
ali this defilement of conscience, debasement of ap 
petite, and imagination. From what 
loads of sorrow and humiliation should I have been 
now saved! God made me for his son, graciously 
desired, entreated ine to be his son, placed me in 
condition and under a Divine teaching by which I[ 
might have been made worthy to be called his son. 
All this I have vilely cast away. 
character appears thus contrasted with the 
privileges which I have despised! I compare mysel! 
with the purposes of my Father's love and kindaess, 
which I have desiroyed; with my own origin 
nature, which I have 1; with the 
privileges bestowed upon me, which I lave despised 
with the condition of multitudes of his children who 
have never wandered like me into all iniquity ; with 
the character and attainments which I might hay 
Ah, how humbling and condemning is 
every reflection upon this career of guilt and folly! 
I am yinworthy of any blessing or any favor. To be 
called a son of God now, in all this misery of volun- 
tary guilt. is beyond any claim or right of mine. If | 
am ejected and an outcast, I have nothing to say. 
Should my Father repeat to me my own words, and 
bid me be tilled with the fruits of own chosen 
ways, | can have no complaint to make. This | 
really feel, and this I will go and tell my lather. as 
the sincere feeling of my heart. 
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This is real humiliation. It is the Holy Spirit 
alone who does or can produce it. Its peculiar meas- 
urement of vuilt is in the blessings which have been 
epjeyed, and the ingratitude and rebeliion against 
God which have been displayed. The Savior says 
of the promised work of the Iloly Spirit, ** He shall 
convince them of sin, because they believe not in 
me.” ‘This is the peculiar aspect and manifestation 
of sin Which he shall impress; its rejection of grace, 
its refusal of the Word of God, its neglect of salva- 
tion, its hostility to Christ. That is, its guilt as sin 
against God, who gives us as his one commandment 
and work, that we believe on him whom he hath sent. 
And the lost sinner under his teaching, though deeply 
mourning the thousand injuries he has done to others, 
the wrongs which he has inflicted on every relation 
in life, yet feels his peculiar guilt to be in his ungrate- 
ful rebellion against the goodness and love of God. 
* Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evilin thy sight; for | acknowledce my trans- 
gression, and iny sin is ever before me.” 

If this were complete selt-renunciation, an entire 
casting-out of al] contidence in self, it would be weil 
indeed—the true and suceessful work of the Spirit of 
God. Thus far, the language is real and appropriate. 
Here the sinner may stand and be accepied. He may 
coine in a simple trust in the Father's love. He has 
the revealed, conceded right to come, in the gracious 
appointed Savior, in the assurance of full forgiveness, 
of complete acceptance. The perfect love of God to 
sinful man, so full, so rich, so abounding, may be shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, and cast out 
all fear and doubt. This is the teaching of the Spirit 
—this is the work of grace—this is the invitation of 
Christ. ‘Come unto me. all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and | will give you rest.” 

But here the spirit of sinful man, not yet ade- 
quately humbled and taught, hesitates and falters. 
The awakened sinner meditates upon his proposed 
return. 
sured love of God, there is a proposal of voluntary 
and self-contident humiliation. He will offer to en- 
dure a penance of depression. “ Make me as one of 
thy hired servants.”” Make me something. I am 
willing to do anything. But something I surely ought 
tode. This is the language of nature. But it is the 
very language of unbeliet—of self-confidence —of a 
spirit not yet content to be freely forgiven and freely 
saved. The heart must tru% in the simple faith of Love 
in love, without fear or question. The word and prom- 
ises of God are enough. The scheme of revealed 
grace and pardon in the Gospelis enough. a this 
must the weary heart rest without distrust of their 
ample sufficiency and power. A Father's word and 
love are all-sufficient. We honor him by trusting 
him. We dishonor him by doubting. The indulgence 
of doubt in the fullness and simplicity of the promises 
of God is not humility, but pride, self-confidence, and 
unbelief. 

The sinful man seeks for some warrant in himself 
for his proposed trust in God. “Make me” some- 
thing. It may be anything so that it is me. The 
most painful or the most humiliating demand for 
self-employment will be cheerfully submitted to. But 
there surely ought to be something done by him for 
himself, before he is authorized to trust in such amaz- 
ing kindness,—or to render himself in some degree 


for it. He therefore promises obedience and service ;— 
imagines the value or the necessity of this. 
is to be received freely, accepted without a question 
or demand, justified with no reference to his own 


cause he is lost—how impossidle is it for him to 
conceive of such ascheme and reach of grace as this! 
His objection and his proposal are perfectly natural. 
But they are still the remnant and the operation of 
sinful pride and self-righteousness in his own heart. 
And never can human reason take a higher ground, 
or man Without the new creation of the Holy Spirit 
receive @ different plan of hope. I am_ perfectly 


willing to be a hired servant,—to be abased as my do a disagreeable, painful duty, solely because Jesus 


Father shall deem best and most just. It sounds like 
humility, but it is the boasting of unsanctified nature. 
Grace, soundiag in the Gospel, proclaiming the infia- 
ite fullness and perfection of a Savior’s work, says, 
Everything is done for you already—go, throw your- 
gelf at your Father's feet without a single fear—rest 
upon Wis open bosom with affectionate and filial trust. 
Be * faithless, but believing. All withholding of 
this is sitt—all hesitation about it iscontinued rebel- 
lion. “ Behold, Godis your salvation, trust and be not 
afraid.”’ But never can man take this stand but by 
the Holy Ghost—and it is often late in experience, and 
after much struggling and doubt and effort, that he 
eonsents to be nothing, and to have his all in Christ. 
Then at last, when taught of God to give up all for 
Christ, will he find the blessed promise fulfilled to him, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
Mi. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the 


| CTOSs. 
But instead of a happy confidence in the as- | 


| direct, you cannot claim to be a Christian. 


That he | 





Bouthern District of New York 


“That thou mayest remember, and be confounded, 


thou hast done, saith the Lord God.” 





THRENODY. 
BY JOEL BENTONR. 


I. 
TeN years to-day Death’s angel came, 
And as his shadow darkened by 
The sweetest soul went up the sky 
That ever bore an earthly name. 


II. 
We saw her fading day by day— 
The fatal rose flamed on her cheek, 
And plainer far than words can speak 
The wan, pale features seemed to say : 


Ill. 
“I go—in Joy the bright world swims ; 

From the fair summit where I stand 

I almost touch the Promised Land 
Which Youth foretells, and Pomance hymns ; 


Iv. 

“T hear the first, faint murmuring roar 
Break from Life’s ocean, but must go 
Beneath the violets sweet and low, 

Just as I gain the emerald shore, 


v. 

“Whilst with Circéan blandishment 
The Future waves her beckoning hand— 
I trust: I do not understand, 

And with Life’s briefness rest content.” 


vI 
© Nature, subtler than the Sphinx— 
The Flowers bloom from Spring to Fall, 
The Brutes live out their time, and all 
But Man, who only knows and thinks, 


Vil. 

Reach their appointed term of years ; 
At every age he yields his breath, 
And this dumb miracle of Death 

Opens a Marah fount of tears, 

VIII. 

The day our sudden grief befell, 

‘Whe Sun shone sweeily in the West, 
No dark cloud 
The near appre 


in the sky expressed 
ach of Azrael. 


Ix 
far splendors gem 


The walls—she smiles—the summons meets; 
Henceforth she walks the golden streets 


That stud the New Jerusalem 


z 
We grope : Faith sheds her brightest ray 
On whom the heavenly amaranths fall, 
We plant the asphodel, and all 
Our trembling, stammering lips can say, 
XI 


Is, On this day Death’s angel came, 
And as his shadow darkened by, 
The sweetest soul went up the sky 

That ever bor« 


y, 18, 186] 





A SECOND WORD TO THE SEEKER. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ok former article, addressed * to the seeker after 
Christ,’’ has called forth many kind and frank respons- 
es from various quarters. One of our correspond- 
ents writes to us out of the very blackness of dark- 
ness. He is completely nonplused as to what he 
should do or how he should do it. Evidently an hon- 


est inquirer after elementary Christian truth, he pro- 


poses some very siinple questions which he says he | 


“does not find intelligently answered” by those from 
whom he seeks spiritual guidance. As he insists 
that “thousands of others’ are as much in the dark 
as himself, we will try to reply to him and to them 
through the same column. 

1. His first question is, * What is it to believe in 
Christ? As the devils are said to believe, how aim I 
to believe differently from them ?”’ 

My friend! you want to know what ‘aithis. It is 
simply taking God at his word. 
tion on certain conditions. 


He offers you salva- 
The specific condition is 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Carist, and thou shalt » 
saved.”’’ You have no right to dictate the terms to 
him; he has the right to dictate thein to you, and 
your duty is to comply and obey. When the cainp 
of Israel was in peril of death from the fatal bite of 
the fiery serpent, the command of God was to loo 

at a brazen serpent on a pole which Moses set up in 
sight of all the people. That was a simple process 
surely—merely the looking toward an emblem ot 
brass. 
with his languid eye, and all to no purpose ; 
moment that he fixed his eye on the serpent of brass, 
and so obeyed God, he was cured. Now there w 

faith in its simplest simplicity. He took God at hi 
word. He trusted what God said, and relied on it 


The dying Israelite might sweep the horizon 


hut the 


| the revengeful blow. 
and never Open thy mouth any more because of thy | conversion of a miser if ‘it does not unlock 
shame, when I am pacified toward thee for all that | or ef the slaveholder if it does not lea 
to treat his slave as a man and not a 
to apply at once to that slave th 
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The restoration of the bitten Jew was made to depend | 


on trusting in God’s appointed method of relief. And 


your soul’s salvation will depend on your obedience | 


to God’s command to “ believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


You will perhaps understand faith in Christ 


somewhat better if you separate the idea into its | 


three component parts. 


knowledge. You know (from the teachings of the 


| Bible) that such a being exists as Jesus Christ, and 


that he made an atonement for your sins upon the 


In the second place it implies assent. You 


In the first place it implies | 


} 
| 


| 


acknowledge, with all the heart, the truth of this | 
atonement, and the sufficiency of it; and this you do 


in reliance on God's veracity. 
cnough—nor is assent enough. They are both mat- 
ters of the understanding. You must also trus?. 
This is the third element of faith, and so vital is it, 
that there can be no saving faith without 
While assent is somewhat a speculative thing, trust 
is a real and a practical work of the will and of the 
affections too. The will makes choice of Christ as a 
Savior, and the affections cling tohim. He is en- 
tirely and thoroughly relied on as having atoned for 
our sins, as having taught us how to live by his own 
spotless example, as having provided for us a com- 
plete salvation. To him you are to submit. To him 
you are to give up your heart; you are to love Christ 
more than you love yéur gold and your silver, more 
than you love your wife or child, more than you love 
your own life. Whatever Christ bids you do in his 
Word, that you are to do cheerfully. No matter how 
severely it may tax your selfishness, or try your pa- 
tience ; no matter what loss of time or fortune or 
friends it may cost you. 
faith. 
follow in the path which Christ and your conscience 
You are 


not a true dehever. For while the devils in the pit 


* : | know of Christ, and assent to the claims of his Divine 
worthy of it,—or at least to make some partial return | 


power and majesty, they do not trust in Christ, nor do 
they love him. Here is the atswer to the second 
part of your question. The devils have a speculative 
faith in Jesus, but their wills do not submit to him, 


| and their affections do not cling to him ; instead of | 
character or usefulness, loved as lost, and loved be- | that their whole souls boil with hatred and malignity | 


toward him. 

And now, my good friend, I have tried to tell you, 
in the most transparent language of which I am pos- 
sessed, just what it is to believe in Jesus Christ. 
Whenever you can honestly trust in Jesus, and in 
Jesus alone, for your salvation—whenever you can 
shun an attractive object simply because Jesus for- 
bids you to touch it—whenever you can cheerfully 


commands the self sacrifice—whenever your heart 
begins to love Christ, and to love all men around you 
as his children, and to love to draw men to Christ— 
then may you begin to hope that you are a Bible 
Christian. You will never reach that state until the 
Holy Spirit comes to your help; and you must pray 
most intensely for his powerful influences upon your 
heart. It is a stubborn, willful, wayward, selfish, 
wicked heart, that only a Divine power can reform. 
But pray do not insult God by asking him to make 


| you a better man, while you are lazily drifting along 


in the current of your own selfish lusts and desires, 
or else persistently holding to-etery bad practice you 
were ever inclined to. There is- no such thing as 
faith without works. I have no confidence in the 
conversion of a tippler who occasionally seeks out his 
old haunts for his favorite glass. I have no confi- 
dence in the conversion of a passionate man if he is 
still willing to explode the wrathful oath, or to etrike 


But knowledge is not | 


trust. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Obedience is the test of ! 
If you are not willing to take up a cross and | 


| 
{ 


| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
j 


| 
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I am not surprised * wo hear you say that you do not 


are of faith. Its very simplicity 
.ou could not realize that the great 
ne thing you were to do was simply to 
Jhrist, and to let him do the saving work 
oul. Soin my schoolboy days in the coun- 
try hav ..1 often seen a frightened sheep bewildering 
itself as to the right fashion of escaping from a pen, 
al aough the gate stood wide open. After many 
“aantic dashings of its foolish head against bars and 
rails, it got the idea at last that it would be easier to 
pass out through an open gate than through a chest- 
nut fence or a stone waJl; and when it had found the 
right place, it bounded off with high leaps, perfectly 
overjoyed with its emancipation. 

“The way of salvation is perfectly plain to me 
now,” remarked a person once to her pastor. “The 
darkness is all gone. Everything is clear to me now. 
I do not know how or why it isso. But you read a 
hymn the other night, with these words : 

‘A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall; 


Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all’ 


troubled you. Y 
thing and the « 
go to Jesus ‘ 
for your 


I saw then at once that I had nothing to do but to 
trust in Jesus. I sat all the evening just thinking of 
those lines. I did not hear your prayer, nor your 
text, nor a word of your sermon. I though: of 
nothing but those lines then and ever since. 
so contented and happy. Why, sir, don’t you think 
that the reason why we do not get out of our dark- 
ness sooner is that we don't believe?’ From that 
evening onward that person had no difficulty with the 
way of salvation. She found out the right road when 


she trusted Christ to lead her into it; and having | 


once entered upon it she found it a path of pleasant- 
ness and of peace. My friend, Christ says to you as 
he did to Jairus, Onty petitve. He will help you 
when you honestly begin. 
what is right is generally fullowed by a luminous 
discernment of what is true. Try to do as you 
ought, and God wiil give you light to see as you 
ought. Ask and ye shall receive ; seek and ye shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened to you. Perhaps 
the greatest difficulty with you after all is not so 
much an ignorance of the way of salvation as a r 

fusal to walk in it. The theory of faith may continue 
to be a theological puzzle to you until you earnestly 
and prayerfully undertake to carry it into practice. 
Then you will discover that the right way of learning 
how 4a thing is done is te do 
Strength equal to your day! He say 


Ine find me when ye 
heart.’ 


May God give you 
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THREE HAPPY CHILDREN. 


A GLIMPSE AT A CONTENTED FAMILY. 





I saw a child’s paradise Jast summer. It ened 
1 was rambling in a retired neigh or- 
hood, not very remarkable 
tasteful The farm-houses were neatly 


painted, and the barns had an air of well-to-do plenty, 


hap; 
in this way. 
for beauty of scenery or 
dwellings. 


but the scantiness of ornamental trees and shrubbery 
was somewhat singular. However, in a back street 
or lane, I came upon a house almost hidden behind 
hedges, evergreens, climbing honeysuckles, and fruit- 
trees. It was unpretending, of a quiet color, but its 
expression (every house 
cheerful. 


has an expression) was 
Feeling tired, I said to myself, ““ What a 
good time they must have eating cherries here! | 
would like to stroll in and rest in this green spot.” 

Just then, a large, black dog sprang out, and 
startled me very much. 

‘‘He won’t hurt you, he never bites’—and there, 
holding him by the tail, stood a spirited boy, perhaps 
five years old. His bright, brown eyes were softened 
by lashes so long and black that they shaded his 
cheeks, and made his face handsome without regular 
features. 

“‘Nep barks at peddlers, but he never hurts ladies,” 
said the boy, gallantly. 

Desirous of an interview, I asked, ‘‘ Ceuld you give 
me a glass of water? Iam thirsty.” 

“Wid the greatest pledure—shall I bring it here, or 
will you come into the house wid me ? 
at home, but Katie is.”’ 

I inquired: ‘“* And who is Katie ?” 

Ile looked surprised, as if I ought to know. 

‘Why! Katie is my sister; she’s older than I 
aun, and can ride on horseback—'most nine years 
old.”’ 

“ Are you and Katie the only children 9” 

“No, indeed! We have a litte brother, 
hasn't got to be a boy yet—he wears dresses.” 

The child’s innocent politeness was so enticing | 
that 1 accompanied him inte the house. Here I was 
disappointed. I expected to dainty, white- 
nfuslin-curtained interior, with pretty hanging baskets 
and crochet tidies, etc. Nothing of the kind—»at as 
much contempt of the ornamental within «as there | 
was profusion of it without. A well-worn 
cloth upon the hall floor ; no carpet on the stairs and 
in the parlor—not an article claiming to elegance, | 
except, perhaps, the piano, at which Katie sat prac- 
ticing. 

Katie did not in the least resemble her brother. 
She had that kind of hair that is * gold in th 


Mammaisn’t 


but he 
see a 


oil- 


sun | 
and brown in the shade,’’ and those changeful gray 
eyes which, without claiming to be the most beauti- 
ful, are the most expressive. I must own her nose 
was en peu retrousse, but her mouth was bewitchingly | 
cimpled, and kept pace in expression with those 
thoughtful eyes. She was shy to awkwardness, and 
evidently glad to run and bring the glass of water, 
leaving the boy to entertain me. 

Having drank, I reluctantly arose to go—sorry I 
had no excuse to remain longer. My litle beau said 

“Why! you haven't scen the baby—come up into 
the nursery, and I'll show him to yeu.”’ 

He took me by the hand with such an irresistible 
manner that I accompanied him, Katie leading the way 
with a pleasant look, but saying nothing. 

As the nursery door opened, I seemed to be peeping 
into a fairy paradise. Looking to the East, it had 
evidently been chosen as the most cheerfal room in 
the house. Little shelves and brackets were in every 
side and corner, covered with the bright accumula- 
tions of many Christmases and birthdays. 

Upon a fleecy mat sat a child nearly two years old, 
With ¢yes as blue as robins’ eggs, and in great glee 
over a turtle in a basin of water. The turtle was not 
larger than a quarter of a dellar, but its lively mo- 
tions filled the child with eestacy as he shouted 
*“urtle! ‘urtle!’’ The nurse, a comely young woman, 
sat sewing. Occasionally she caught a fly and threw 
itinto the basin. The tiny turtle would seize it, biting 
off first the head, then the body, and lastly swallo ved 
the wings. This was a cruelty which I could not 
relish, but the enthusiasm of baby was extraordinary. | 
He shook his yellow hair and clapped his fat hands, 
squealing with delight. From the baby and his ex- | 
tt mporaneous aquayium my eyes wandered about this | 
room. 


' 


| 
| 


“Would you like to see me saw ?” asked my young 
master of ceremonies. No sooner said than done! | 
Open flew a closet door—out came a little saw-horse, 
a real saw and a real stick of wood, which he vigor- 
ously converted into short pieces, that he said were 
“just the size grandma likes for kindling her fire.” | 
Then he proceeded to show me other attractions of } 
the nursery. There was a globe of gold-fish perpetu- | 
ally at play—a tame cricket, that sang every evening 
in the closet ; a large chrysalis, that was daily expect- 
ed to emerge a gay butterfly ; some clippings of the 
leaf-cutter bee ; book-shelves, where Mother Goose 
held a subordinate place ;—but what struck me with 
astonishment were the walls of the room. They 
were covered, not with whitewash, nor paint, nor 
fiesco; but from floor to ceiling were pasted engrav- 
ings! The effect of the black and white was so start- 
ling and peculiar, fora moment I thought of some 
crazy man’s fancy; buf soon I discovered “ inethod 
inthe madness.”’ Around the base of the room, with- 
in 1ange of yearling vision, was a menagerie of all 
kinds of animals. Baby, following the direction of 
my eyes, ran pointing with his sharp forefinger, say- 
ing, ‘See! see!” to the horses, cows, and goats. His 
brother called me to a toad-fish, a sea-snake, and all 
kinds of ships, boats, andsteamers. Katie, forgetting 
her shyness, pointed out Sancho Panza fighting the 
wind-mills. Sheintroduced me to John Knox, preach- 
ing before Mary, Queen of Scots, and, in a few enthu- 
siastic words, touched off that grand old man’s char- 
acter, and her eyes grew black as she pointed out the 
shadowy temple of fame in Cole’s ‘‘ Voyage of Life.”’ 

Every door was wreathed with bright flowers, every 
window was bordered with colored pictures of pleas- 
ant scenes in the life of our Savior. 

Among all these pictures (and I suppose there were 
six hundred, large and small) I saw no battle-piece, 





I am | 


A hearty desire to perform | 


no scalping Indj¢n, no witch of Endor, no nude stage- 
dancer, no wuigar caricature—nothing that could suz- 


aught but peace and purity, pleasure and beauty, in 
the world. 


amusement for these children!’ I thought; and J 
asked, ‘‘ Who made these walls so pretty ?” 

Papa brought home the pictares and mamma pasted 
them up. Last winter papa thought he must go to 
the city to live, and he was going to sell this place, 
but we cried so about leaving ournursery and all our 
pictures, papa gave it up.” 

Happy children! undazzled by the toys, dress, and 
artificial novelties of New York city, you have the 
pure taste to choose your gingham aprons and your 
country home—a home where your welfare is evi- 
dently the first consideration ! 

Happy children! with your birds and flowers, in- 
sects, books, and pictures, you are not studying na- 
ture at secondhand, but with your own clear eyes ; 
and I believe Agassiz himself could learn some nat- 
ural history from your acute observation. 

Happy children! may you grow up as virtuous as 
you are innocent, as active as you are intelligent, as 
benevolent as you will be cultivated. 

Sweet sister and brothers, sheltered there from vex- 
ation and temptation! I felt when I passed out of 
the gate as if I left you in the Happy Valley of Rasse- 
las. RopENSE. 


THE STORY OF JESSIE. 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
e 





Tree little girls came one chilly autumn morning 
to our school and presented themselves for admissioa. 
It was a long time ago, and ours was a country school 
| where both boys and girls of all ages attended. Some 
| of us were fourteen or fifteen years of age, and were 
| called “the great girls,’ and there were little wee 
| ones only just learning the alphabet. The three 
little strangers were from four to seven years of age, 
and resembled each other very strongly. All of them 
were very ruddy in complexion, with coal-black eyes 
and hair; they were all dressed in silk ; and as with 





| curious eyes the girls of the village school scanned 
} the new comers, the three held tightly by each other’s 

hands, and rather shrank from the inquisitive glances 
| they encountered. It seemed a little singular that 
| they should be sent alone to a strange school, no 
| mother coming with them to introduce and 
| speak to the teacher about them. 

We could not help noticing that their silk dresses 
| Were not very nice, nor put on very neatly. They 
} wore no pantalettes, and their short socks did not half 
cover their blue legs, and their bare necks and 
arms were equally blue. ‘The little strangers were 
very quiet and ladyiike ; said nothing ts any one; but 
kept always close together, and went and came quite 
| by themselves. After two or three days, the two 

younger ones came at the usual school hour in morn- 
but Jessie, the eldest, came half an hour later, 
day with the same excuse, she * had 

Amy ready, and then wash the 


} 


them 


looking 


ings, 

and day after 
to get Allie and 
dishes.” 

We used to think it a little singular, for we knew 
their mother used to go out dressed in silk, and there 
were pictures and a piano in their house, and we 
used to hear music when we passed by. As the 
winter came on, and the sharp frosty mornings made 
it necessary for us to be warmly dressed in cloaks and 
soft woolen dresses, the three little sisters wore still 
the same silk dresses, with no more of outside cloth 
ing than they had worn in autumn, when they first 

| came. Whatcould bethe reason? All three wore 
their hair in braids, but when their ribbons were lost, 
they were tied with bits of calico or white cloth. 

“Who does up your hair in the mornings?” asked 
a rude girl in the school one day of little Allie 

“ Jessie does.” 

“Why don’t she tie it with ribbons?” 

“We haven't any,’’ was the soft reply. 

“Well, | wouldn't have it tied with rags,’ was the 
rude girl's answer. “Does your mother want your 

| hair tied with 1ags?”’ 

| “She doesn’t care, because I’m an old fiddle.” 

| “An old fiddle! What does the child mean?” 
The other girls had gathered round, but Jessie had 
not come. 

“Who says you’re an old fiddle ?” 

“My mother—she doesn't love me.” 

“But what does she call Jessie ?” 

“Oh, Jessie is her mountain rose.”’ 

‘** And what is Amy ?”’ said the questioner. 

“‘ Amy is her pet daisy.” 

The girls looked at each other with a puzzled look, 
and the rude girl said, “I suppose her mother calls 
her a fiddle because she has such a squeaky litue 
voice.” 

After a while Jessie ceased coming to school, and 
stayed at home to tend the baby, but Allie and Amy 


| came in all weathers unprotected and alone. At 


last one sharp, severe morning after a snow-storin, 
as the children pressed close to the stove before the 
teacher's arrival to warm their aching fingers and 
toes, Allie was pushed too near, and her old silk dress 
was burnt and her bare arm too. She was sent home, 
and for several days she did not come, and the 
teacher went to make inquiries. We did not know 
then what she found out, but we were asked to come 
to the school-house on Saturday afternoon to sew, 
and when we arrived there we found that we were to 
sew for the little Gfays, especially Allic. One of the 
elder girls ventured to ask if Mrs. Gray would not be 
offended. “I cannot help it, if she is,’’ was the 
teacher’s firm reply, ** but while they come to school 


| to me they shall be kept comfortably clothed if it ig 


in my power.”’ Warm woolen dresses, undereloth- 
ing, and cloaks were made, nice long sleeved “ tyers,”’ 
(Allie called them ‘ pinafores,’’) and stockings 
were provided for thet, and the bundle was sent to 
the house. We heard that Mrs. Gray was very angry 
and said they should never wear them, but they did ; 
lor Jessie dressed the little ones, in mornings, and 
she put on the new garments. The gentle and 
motherly Jessie! We did not know then what a little 
heroine she was, but it all came out afterwards. 
Their mother was a drunkard, a wine-drunkard ! 
And that patient and uncomplaining little girl took 
the charge of the family, for there was no servant: 
and while the mother lay senseless upon the sofa or 


| the bed, she toiled in the kitchen, and the sorrowful 


father, obliged to go to his business, left the house in 
charge of his womanly little daughter! 
At last they moved away, and we heard no more 


| about them ; but four or five years afterwards I met 


the three little sisters in the streets of a great city, 
dressed in shabby silk and velvet, and looking as 
cold and poor and sorrowful as ever. Do the little 
girls who read this story ever thank Gud that they 
have a Christian mother? Are they ever unwilling 
to help her? Let them think then of the patient, 


| womanly little Jessie, who, from her earliest child- 


hood, bad to be as a mother to all the rest. Il. W. 





Selections. 
OUR FOREMOTH ERS, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us for insertion in The 
Banner the following rather humorous, though just 
and forcible assertion of the claims of ‘* our fore- 
mothers” to the veneration and leve of their descend- 
ants 

Wehear enough about our forefathers. 
fiice old fellows, no doubt. 
Way. 


They were 
Perfect bricks in their 
Good to work, eat, or fight. Very well. But 
where are their companions—their “ chums”—who, 
as their helpmates, urged them along? Who worked 
and delved for our forefathers, brushed up their old 
clothes, and patched their breeches? Who unpetti- 
coated themselves for the cause of liberty? Who 
nursed our forefathers when sick—sang Yankee-doo- 
dle to their babes—who trained up their boys? Our 
foremothers. Who landed at James River, and came 
ever in the Mayflower, and established other early 
settlements? Were there women among them ? 
One would think not. Our Yankee neighbors, espe- 
cially, make a wonderful talk about the Pilgrim 
Fathers who squatted on Plymouth Rock, and there is 
a great ado made over it every time they wish to get 
up a little enthusiasm on liberty, and refresh them- 
selves by crowing over freedom; and the chivalry of 
Virginia are not a whit behind them, when they 
take a notion to vaunt themselves upor the glory and 
greatness of the Old Dominion ; and our staid Penn- 
sylvania Quakers, too, like to plume themselves slyly 
upon the merits and doings of William Penn and his 
associates ; but, with all their “blarney” so pleati- 
fully distributed on all sides, what do we hear or 
gather about the foremothers? Didn't they land on 
a rock too? Didn't they encounter perils and hard- 
ships? And, after all, didn’t they, with their kind 
hearts and warm arms, sustain the flagging spirit of 
their male companions, and keep the stalwart but 
chilly old forefathers from freezing to death, during 
those horrible cold winters which some of them had 
to shiver through? We have our monuments com- 
memorating, and eur speeches, our songs, our toasts, 
and our publie dinners celebrating, the wonderful 
deeds of our forefathers ; but where are those in 
honor of our foremothers? We had better be getting 


gest frigbisul dreams, or tell those young minds of | 


‘What a capital idea for combining cultivation with | 











them ready. We talk ourselves hoarse, and write 
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ourselves round-shouldered, while beiling over with 
enthusiam about the nice things our forefatners did ; 
and yet nothing is said about our foremothers to 
whom many a virtueus act and brave deed may be 
ascribed, such as any hero would be proud to own 

Besides, we forget to remember, that if it had not been 
for our foremothers, we ourselves would not be here 
to know and be proud of what our forefathers did. 
We wish not to detract. All hail to the noble old 
beys, our forefathers, say we. May the glory of their 
deeds never be less; but the good Book tells us to 
“render unto Cesar,” etc., antl we wish to speak a 
word in season for women generally, and especially 
for our noble and self-sacrificing foremothers, lest 
tine and the one-sided 4 age of history shall blot them 
for ever from our memories. ; 





HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Nor in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 

nly, in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity 
} Or only hear his voice -A 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 
Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty! here amid the « rowd 
Through the great city rolled 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud, 

; Choking the ways that wind 

Mongst the proud piles, the work of humankind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings | 

: And lights their inner homes 

For them thou fill’st with air the unboun 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores 


es, 


led skies, 


_. Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mass that s 
_ And this eternal sound 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless thro; 
Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of The. 


weeps along 


And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calin upon the mid-sea bring 
Flushing its billowy breast, 
The quiet of that moment, too, is Thine 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps 
KB 


FANCY TITLES FOR BOOKS. 


Ix the year 1831 Hood became acquainted 
late Duke of Devonshire, who appears to 
a kind and useful friend to th poet all th: 
life, and to his family afier death. At the ike 
request, he sent a list of book-titles for what is call 
a “blind door” jn the library at Chatsworth 
nothing can surpass the wit and humor of 
these productions. For instance: “ Dant 
or Description of Van Demon's Land - 
on ‘Two Styx (black letter ; ‘Lamb's Recollect 
ot Suet ;”” “ Lamb on the Death of Wolfe : 
ity of Livings, with regard to the Common Cat 
“On Trial by Jury, with Remarkable Packing Ca 
“ Boyle on Steam ;”’ “ Glain on Equestrian Bure 
or, the Breaking-in of Horses ;” 
Death’s Door;” “On the 
“The Rape of the Lock, 
“ Peel on Bell's System ;” Contradiction 
ary; “Life of Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his Own 
Execution ;” “ Cursory Remarks upon Swearing 
** Recollections of Bannister, by Lord Stair : 
Tables of Interest; ‘ Cook's Spe cimens ot t 
wich Tongue ;” 
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““Tn-i-go on Secret Entrances 





TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM 


Tnr conquerer moves on in a march. Ife stalks 
onward with the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance ot 
war’’—banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns 
thundering, and martial music pealing to drown the 
shrieks of the wounded and the lamentations for 
slain. 

Not thus the schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation. 
He meditates and prepares in secret the plans which 
are to bless mankind ; he slowly gathers around him 
those who are to further their execution ; he quietly 
though firmly advances in his humble path, laboring 
steadily, but calmly. till he has opened to the 
all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the 
roots the weeds of vic« It is a progress not to 
compared with anything like a march: but it leads 
to a far more brilliant triumph, and to laure 
imperishable than the destroyer of hi 
scourge of the world, ever won 

Such men—men deserving 
teachers of mankind—I!I have found lab 
scientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in thei 
blessed vocation wherever | have gon ] have tound 
them, and shared thir fellowship, among the daring 
the ambitious, the the indomitably active 
French ; 1 have found them among the persevering, 
resolute, industrious Swiss: 1 have found 
among the laborious, the warin-hearted, the ent 
astic Germans ; | have found them among the 
minded but enslaved Italians 
Ged be thanked, their numbers 
and are every day increasing. 
and holy 
renown 


thie 


light 


urels more 


pecies, tine 


the glorious title of 


ring 


ardent, 


thein 
iusi 
high 
and in our country, 
everywhere 
Their calling 

their tame is the property of nations 
will fill the earth in after ages, in 
as it sounds not far off in their own 
one of these great teachers of the 


abound, 
is high 
; their 
proportien 
times. Each 
world ssing 
peace, } appointed course— 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the promises— 
resting from his labors, bequeaths his tnemory to the 
generation whom his works have blessed 
under the humble, but not inglorious 
memorating * one in Whom mankind los 
no man got rid of an enemy.” 


Pp SSi 


his soul in erforms hi 


and sl f ps 
epitaph, eom- 
ta friend, and 





RICH AND POOR. 


i SAW a poor man enter where 
The worshipers of God were seen, 
His garments cheap and worn threadbar« 
Yet all was tidy, neat, and clean- 
[ saw him take a | 
And worship at th 


mely seat, 
Paviors feet 


I saw, hard by, a family 
Dress’ out in satin, silk, and gold 
Their look was haughty, proud, and hig! 
Their gait was very stern and bo!d 
They scarcely deigned to look that way 
So poor was he, so rich were they 


y 


I looked again by faith ahead, 
And saw “the great white throne’ 

I saw the living a the dead, 
All hastening to r destiny 
The rich and poor were { 


And some were save 


I saw the ma 
Was dress 
But oh, how c 
What anguish did hi ) 
His lofty airs were fled and gone, 
He stood a wretch, unsaved, undone 


1 saw the poor man elad in white, 
Stand with the glorious seraphim , 
Angels that glow in realms of light, 
Were not ashamed te be with him— 
Oh who would not prefer to be 
A sinner saved, though poor as |! 


FARLY LAW IN REGARD TO OFFICE 
HOLDING. 


A Giancr at the carly Colonial legislation of New 
England will be found both interesting and amusing, 
revealing as it does a state of things so entirely 
different from that of ourday. One canscareely help 
wondering what sort of people our ancestors were, 
when he contemplates some ot the laws under which 
they lived. Their somewhat severe enactments in 
regard to dress—drinking of bealth—tobacco taking 

leneth of the hair, etc., are well-known But 
while we look upon these “ sumptuary laws” as 
curiosities of legislation, we can but have a respect 
for the men who gnacted them, since side by side on 
their statute-books they placed other laws which hav: 
stood the teat of time, and remain as monuments of 
their wisdom and foresight. Such pre-eminently 
was their registration law——-passed as early as 141. 

At this particular time, when so manv of their 
descendants desirous——and, may we not add, 
eclamorous for offiee—it will not, we trust, be unin 
teresting to note one of the early laws of the Colony 
in regard to office-holding, since it will present in 
striking contrast the estimate of political honors then 
held, compared with the state of things now existing 
It will appear almost incredible to those who havs 
been called ugon to sign numerous petitions to office- 
dispensing powers, from “ Old Abe” downward, that 
at any period of our history laws were necessary in 
order to induce men to accept office, and that office, 
too, the highest in the gift of the people of Massachu- 
setts. Such, nevertheless, was the case; for the 
General Court of Plymouth, in 1632, passed an act 
“that whoever should refuse the office of Governor 
should pay £20 sterling, unless he were chosen two 
years succéssively, and that whoever should refuse 
the office of Counselor or Magistrate should pay £10.” 





are 





Tae Larcest Cacrcn is Evropr.—An English 
paper informs us that the largest church in Europe is 
at St. Petersburg. It was begun in 1771, and in 
twenty years 2,000 men had not completed the walls. 
It is of polished marble, outside and in; the pillars 
are of one piece, fifty feet high, the base and capitals 
of solid silver ; but the greatest curiosity of ail is @ 
wooden box, made to cever it from the weather. 
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|} moral idea, too, of our weaving, by hee 


{ 


the existing « 


} conservative spirit and 


; could obtain, I have found that the remote and 


| of physical training, and the impertect physic: 


} annual 


— a. 
WIRTS CRITICISM ON DR. WATTs. 
“T noven7, the other day,” he says, in a letter to 


his wile, ‘a copy of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
Do you know that I ever think of the man with such 


emotions as bo other human being ever inspires Ing 


ee We 6 a halle het a 
with? There is a loftiness in his devotiyn ana an 


| indifference, approaching to contempt, for the praiss 


or censure of the beings of this nether world, which 
is heroic and sublime, It is so awfully great that 
even old surly, growling Johnson, with all his High 
Chureh price aud arrogance, felt its influence, and 

y dared to whisper a criticism in his Life of Dr 
which is a curiosity in this particalar. What 
i ale d wna fire, and at the same time dis- 
rte eee, was that! How truly did he 
‘evole all the faculties of that soul to the contem 
Plation of the glory of God and of the Savior! He 
was indeed ‘ ever journeying home to God ’ and 
seems to have stopped halfway between earth and 
heaven to compese this exes lent book. His w as a 
rapt soul ; and I never feel my own wort lessne s 
80 forcibly as when I read his compos:tione ant o.., 
pare my spirit with his.” i ad 


scaicel 
Watts, 


HOW WOMEN BECOME INSANE 


I neMARK that over three thousand cases of insanity 
have now come under my direct care and observation 
In a large proportion of those cases whose history i 
He ~ ; : pre- 
disposing causes of insanity could be plainly traced 
to the malign influe neces of childhood. These influ 
ences I cannot at this time enumerate o; 
but their knowledge justifies the 
the duty ef m aking home wise he 
better realized, we shall have in our land less of vice 
and erime, and much less of insanity The 
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assertion that when 


and happy shall 


negiect 
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velopment which follows, conse quent to this neglect 
are strikingly evident in many of our female p ul ‘ 
The various causes which are reported to me, a e 
sources ot , and which are el issified in the 
tables under the head of “ ill healt! “intense mer 

= av — effort,” “ grief,” “* domestic unhappi- 


ay ve requenuly be traced, in their 


ients 


disease 


prin 


physical 


ary influences, 
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n the community 


eda totl 


by day Phe mayjorit 
In shoes, would irif 
gard it as nearly an imp 
wulhy exer 


AT THE DOOR. 


PROM THE GERMAN OF R 


cked at the door of I 


1 fr th 
rcped from th 


Vindew 





WORDS IN THEIR FIRST MEANING 


Tue time was when « 
who used a 1 


very word was ture 
vord first 1Imost anv wor hadaec 
and ¥ 


his 
as a lype 


presentation to mind me object 


and ed that object , and é ogyloe 
ide and pictured images 
Dean Trench furnishes many 
Dilamdated 

lilapidated character, a « 
not a vivid picture here, 


with the 


fortun 
ilapidated house l ther 
when we identify the wort 


the! 


word or two 


Latin dilamidare ling apart of 
alter stone 
r only a place of ruin » t 
white How beantiful is cont 
to the word 
that the 


unsoed n rey if i So th 


the 


stone 


so survey stone falling away, at 


leavir word Car 
ection, as apr 
Candidate I 

candidate for any office 

stay, and 
hor st hold, ii 
Husbandry 


And the word Wife like it; it 
of the 
have not only a picture of what was supposed t 


a principal characteristic of 


is only another! 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


ENGLISH OPINION ON THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT 


EN », Fe 
THE INDEPEN 


of the most able and consist 


EDITORS oF 


men and writers, has this 
on the American crisi* 
has been, fror 
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slave states 


Their hal ‘ 
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despotic oligarchies, which free Saxon mer 
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It is too plain. Slavery is in 
Republic, and the f 
servation of slavery 
risis.” 
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It is that 


He has fears that the Nort! 
and that imi 
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great occasion, 


advocate an ¢ xpedie nt truce 
“ At this moment, by the vo! satary atl nc 
the North has presented to it he ee - : opr 
and peaceably to wash its hands of . nis myste 
with it of athousand corrupting ane eepis'* 
Southern manners, principies, at ip é 
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Editors Book Table. 


EvEnINGs wiTH THE Doctrines. By Nehemiah Ad- 
ams,D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—When Dr. Adams 
eonfines himself to topics of religious faith and experi- 
ence, he always writes so well that we cannot but wish 
that he had written a little better; that here and there he 
had shaped astatement with more philosophical accu- 
racy; conducted an argument with more logical con- 
sistency and force; met an objection or a difficulty with 
a clearer perception of its bearing, and a more vigorous 
and thorough handling. We could wish, for example, 
that in treating of divine Revelation he had formed some 
definite conception of inspiration, and had considered the 
more recent forms of objection to the doctrine; that he 
had not fallen inte the careless and, as we think, un»hil- 
esophical and unscriptural statement, that “every infant 
has a nature as really apostate from God as the nature of 
Adam was upon his fal] ;” or been betrayed into the so! 
ecism that God enables men to do their duty—as if duty 
could exist prior to ability. 

We do not forget that these are “ familiar lectures” 
which were given in a popular form to the author’s own 
congregation. But while we would not look to such a 
volume for the nicer metaphysical distinctions and 
definitions of theology, it is reasonable to expect that 
the Christian pastor who aims to instruct his people ia 
doctrine, will so familiarize his own mind with these 
nicer distinctions and definitions that his popular state 
ments of truth will be at once clear and exact. A poou- 
lar style ought not to be a synonym for looseness of ex 
pression ; but he who talks upon such subjects to the 
common people, should be careful first to think most 
patiently “with the wise men.” He should know more 
than he says; and while he does not state every pecu- 
liarity of opinion nor évery form of objection, he should 
show by his statements that he has mastered his 
subject at all points, and is alive to all its bearings. For 
Jack of this the lectures before us fail to give us entire 
satisfaction, They will hardly convince an objectgr or 
satisfy an intelligent inquirer as to the fajth commonly 
@alled Orthodox. They have not all the clearness and 
sharpness that belongs tp the masters of New England 
theology. Yet they contain much, very much, that is 
sound and excellent; they will minister edification to 
those believers who are not easily perplexed with «oc 
trina] difficulties, nor disturbed by infelicitous forms of 
statement. Some of the arguments, like that on Retri- 
bution, may serve to arrest the thoughtless and 
the erring 

Tre Dersy Day.—The annual “ Derby Day” 
for the adjournment of Parliament, the suspension of 
pud@c business, and the crowding of fashion, beauty, wit 
polices and literary celebrities, together with gentlemen 
ef the turf and the betiing-book, to witness the crowuing 
paces of thir (t is high “Derby Day” now on 
Broadway, between Broome and Spring streets. Mr. H 
W. Derby has distance hi 
preced nted cash sale of standard works at less thin 
half price, i 


is a signa! 


season. 
! the entire book trade by his un- 


ladi 


and gentlemen in quest of something choice to fill a n 


Librarians, scholars, book-fanciers 
T ve 


complete sets of British and French classics, which were 


hook-case, crowd No. 498 from morning till night. 


the just pride of Messrs. Derby & Jackson, and the works of 


invividnal authors included in these sets—Montaigne, 


Fénelon, Pascal, Voltaire, Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Lamb, Hazli:t, etc., ete in neat bindings, may be ha 


forasong. The magnificent gift-books with which this 
hovse has beon wont to enrich the holid Ly 
and Poets, The Court of 


Women of Beauty and Heroism, etc.—i 


2eason—Loves 
Heroines of the 


Napoleon 


t bind , 
Dina 


egal 
may now be purchased at the bare cost of manufacture. 
We ativise everybody to be on the alert 
opportunity. “Send fora 

—If one would read books satisfactorily he must know 
well the grammar of his language; if he would 


© improve this 
catalogue,” and order by t} 

OUYy to 
advantage, he must make himself familiar with com:ner 
cial calculations. Messrs. PHinney, BLakewan & Ma 
som have made provision for both these wants ;—the first, 
in Kerl’s Comprehensive English Grammar, whichis per 
ticularly valuable for its exercises in pronunciation, and 
its selection and application of examples in parsing. We 
recommend it to the attention of all teachers and 
committees, The Bryant and 
Stratton’s Commercial Arithmetic, which is admirabl; 
adapted to the demands of the counting-house and the 
falesroom. 


chovi 


second want is met by 


Every clerk who would be rated above a ci 
pher should master this. We have never seenthe scienc: 
of arithmetic presented in a more lucid or attractive 
form. 


Tue Art Journal, published in Lapdon by Virtue & 
Co., and sold by their branch house at No. 26 John street 
—The leading plates in the last number are The Duenna, 
Calais Pier, and Industry—frem the statue by Mrs 
Thornycroft. These engravings are in the finest style 
The letterpress of The Journal is always instructive 
and its wood-illustrations are often gems of beauty. 
The Art Journal is an educator in whatever family is 
favored with its monthly visits 


Mercepes or CasTILe is the latest volume from the 
press of Townsend & Co. in their edition of Cooper’s 
works. We cannot too highly praise the enterprise and 
taste of the publishers in giving to their countrymen this 
elegant library edition of the first of American novelists, 

ELEcTRe-PHYSIOLOGY AND ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 
Showing the best Methods for the Medical Uses of Elec- 
tricity. By Alfred C. Garratt, M.D., Fellow of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society. Second edition, with addi 
tions. Ticknor & Fields. 1861.—Electricity 
was first mentioned as a remedial agent by Thales of Mi- 
Jetus, 648 B..c. In 1744, a German physician cured pal- 
sied fingers by “sparks drawn from the then common 
electrical machine.” In 1748, a treatise, by M. Jollabert, 
en the effects of electricity upon the living human body, 
was published. In 1861, Dr. Garratt issued a large octavo 
of 716 pages, in which, in addition to the discussion of 
electricity in general, and its relations to our bodies in 
health, directions are given for its application to the 
treatment of almost every disease He places it 
among the tangible remedies, and claims that when skili- 
fully used “ electric remedies will quicken the actioa ani 
highten the effects of internal medicines.” 

Tke work has been favorably reviewed in medica! jour- 
nals, not that it is an original contribution to science, 
but a-val: able compilation 

The genera), as wel] as the professional reader, wil) 
find much to interest him. A single paragraph under the 
article “Lightning,” en page 44, may excite astonish- 
ment, It reads as follows: “There are actual thunder- 
bolts found in several parts of our own country, and in 
ether parts of the globe—ponderable, tangible bodies ; 
ene of the most marvelous specimens of which, I think, 
ie to be seen in the cabinet of Yale College ia New Ha- 
ven.” Webster defines thunderbolt—“ A shaft of lightning; 
a brilliant stream of the electrical fluid, passing from one 
part of the heavens to another, and particularly from the 
clouds to the earth.” Dr. Garratt applies the term to 
meteoric iron. 


Boston 











PLAGIARISM IN THE PULPIT. 
BY A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


Tux “ Literary Policeman” of The Independent has 
made some suggestions which are seasonable to the 
times. To the instances which he has related of fia- 
grant plagiarism in the pulpit, I could add several 
ethers, which have come within my observation and 
knowledge, and some of them from men of very con- 
siderable distinction and prominence. But I know 
net that any good purpose would thereby be sub- 
served, 

I wish to call attention to another form in which J 
fear this practice is much more prevalent, and much 
more harmful. 
reputation for pulpit eloquence ; they would draw 
audiences, and win admiration, while they are con- 
acious of having no resources of their own by which 
they can attain to it. They do not attempt to supply 
this defect by taking another man’s sermon and 
preaching it as their own. But they transfer all the 
striking thoughts, the sparkling imagery, the brilliant 
Mustration, of some ether man’s production to their 
@wn sermon. They do not copy one sentence entire, 
aad yet all that which is captivating and wins admi- 
ration is obtained by unlawful means. Often their 
sermons aro patchwork, not taken from any one ser- 
mon or another, but one figure gleaned up here and 
another there—and the flowers thus gathered formed 
into a bouquet with such skill and nicety of selec- 
tion, as they think fairly to challenge that admiration 
to which they aspire. 

And this is thought to be a very safe operation. 
They are aware, indeed, that some of their hearers 
are Mable in their reading occasionally to fall in with 
a figure which they have used. But as they have 
gleaned from many sources, they expect to get the 
eredit of originality for the bouquet as a whole, though 
it should be found out that heye and there one of the 
flowers was not of their own cultivation. 

There are great and fatal objections to this mode of 
composing sermons. If one has any readers in his 








reciaiin | 





congregation, it will be detected. His hearers will 
‘not discover the ownership of all the stolen property ; 
but they will often be able to identify it, and when 
they have been shocked by a few discoveries of this 
sort, they will lose all confidence in their pastor, and 
believe that his brilliant passages are the property of 
some ether mind, though they have not ascertained 
to whom they belong. - And at length things will 
come to such a pass, that if the man should originate 
a fine thing, he will not get the credit of it. 

As far as the people know this habit of their pas- 
tor, it will destroy their confidence in his religious 
integrity and sineerity. They will see through the 
thing; they will see that he is aiming at reputation 
and admiration, and not to edify the church and con- 
vert sinners from the error of their ways. 

Soon he will make no impression of earnestness, 
and his ministrations will have no unetion and 
no power. His church will become a place of Sunday 
entertainment, where people go to see flowers, and 
pictures, and waterfalls, and illuminated clouds, and 
hear the birds sing. This result will not perhaps 
always follow ; for I fear there are good men who 
sincerely desire to accomplish the werk of the min- 
istry acceptably to God, who have indulged them- 
selves in a freedom with other men’s thoughts and 
imagery which is not honorable or right. But even 
with them it is every way a greaterror. They do 
themselves great injustice; they dwarf their own 
minds; they palsy their own intellectual muscles, 
and run a great risk of losing entirely the confidence 
of their people; and it will be a great wonder, if 
sooner or later they are not carried away with this 
morbid aspiration after reputation for brilliancy. 

The sermons of a man who gleans up his material 
in this manner will alWwaya be loose and disjointed. 
A discerning, thinking hearer will after a while dis- 


| cover that they are patchwork, and become utterly 


disgusted with their illogical character, even though 
he should not detect the foreign sources from which 
the materials are derived. A man who preaches in 
this way, (unless he preaches other men’s sermons 


| out and out, preserving the plan and the thought, and 
1 


only changing the phraseology a little,) will never 
develop a subject. He will never deal thoroughly 
with anything ; and his hearars 
flowers and brilliant rockets, and long to be fed with 
truth. 
a little 


will soon tire of seeing 


Chey will cloy on mere rbetorie, and long for 


good, hard, thorough, homely thought: and 


that even though they have not detected the plagiar- 


ism. It may be a disagreeable thought that one is 


| doomed to go all through life clad only in such plain 


homespun as his own scanty resources can furnish. 
3ut it is infinitely better to wear it gracefully, and 
serve God in it as well as one can, than to clothe hitn- 
self in drapery of the imagination, however gorgeous, 
gleaned, stolen froin the productions of more gifted 
minds. Such a shallow deccption is as sure to be 
detected as the ass in the fable was to be known by 


| his ears sticking out from under the lion’s skin. I 
| think this a g cat, I fear it is a growing evil. 


And it 
is therefore that I consent to perform the office of 
ASSISTANT 


Literary PoLickMAN 
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TEXAS AND MEXICO. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


BROWNSVILLE, Texas, Fet 


To Tie Evitors or Prue INDEPENDENT 


few items of news from this remote 


»ptat le 


GENTLEMEN A 
land I thought might be .acce I therefore send 
them. Religious toleration is now a iixed fact here on 
the Rio Grande. In Matamoras there is P: t 


ship every Lord’s day since the 20th ult., and I learn the 


first Sunday-school was opened on last Sunday, with 


sixteen scholars. None attempted to disturb the 
several Mexicans 


This I have 


ings in any way; but, on the contrary 
have attended, and Lehave orderly 

authority. One of th 
Matamoras, noticed the first meeting most favorably, and 


irom 
Mexican journals, published in 
remarked that so far from being displeased the citizens 
were glad to have Protestant worship, as it went to prove 
the reality of the law granting toleration. The agent for 
the Bible Society, Rev. Mr. Thompson, (Methodist Episco 
I believe, preaching in 
ts he was preparing a hous 
purpose, end when he left here he said hx 
President Juarez 


pal Church, Souru,) is 


Monterey—as at last accou 


now, 


for th intended 
todo so. In the decree of [ presume 
you have perceive the fullest toleration is 


granted. And I have noticed in the Mexican papers one 


seen it} 
great object of the Liberal party, which, providentially, is 
There is a 
decree from the President, taxing their property heavily 
to pay the expenses and losses of the war. Provi 
now speaks in a voice of thunder to the genuine Chris 
tian churches throughout the worid, and more especially 
to those of the NortTHEeRN churches of this land: Beheld 

the fields are white to the 
harvest ; pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
Now, 


nd on to Me Kico goo 


ts) 


now in power, is te put down the priests. 


lence 


} 


I set before you an Open door; 
send forth laborers into his harvest Messrs. Kiditors, 
is the time to sé men and tri 
plant the standard of the cross, and to y 
Mexico, and to check the tntended spread of s!avery 
course you have heard of General Bickley !! 
Knights of the Golden Circle! He is in this state, prepa 
{ng as soon as practicable to carry slavery by Force into 
Mexico—and of course the Southern Church wiil aWword 
him all the aid and comfort possible ; and Sana Houston, 
who though at first was opposed to and 
rejoiced that it was in his power to resign, now comes 
out with the people for disunion, or for anything else that 
Whoever is butcher, Sam will be doz. 
Like the celebrated Vicar of who was twice a 
Popish priest and twice a Protestant minister, 5am will 
sing 


disunion, 


will elevate him. 


Bray 


“ This in Jaw I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, sir 
That whatsoever King shall reign, 
I'l) still be Vicar of Bray, eir.’ 


There was a Mr. Lewis, from the San Antonio River, 


| near Vietoria, passed through here about ten days since, 


on his way to the state of Durango, where one hundred 
families from Texas are going to settle, and of course to 
begin a slavery establishment. Mr. Lewis works twenty 
hands, and he is the pioneer of the emigrants. Now you 
must strain every nerve to oppose this beginning, and I 
hope that the men who successfully defeated the estab- 
lishment of slavery in Kansas, will be equally successful 
in Mexico. I should have said that ambitious, and I too 
much fear unprincipled, Sam Houston said in a late 


| speech that the Texans were to spread their INSTITUTIONS 


both West and South. And 8o they will, if not checked. 
I have made some inquiry about Durango from ‘hose 
capable of giving correct information, and find it to be 
one of the finest countries in the world—the valleys rich, 
fertile, and beautiful, well watered and timbered, and the 
mountains abound in pine and cedar. There are no saw 
mills, though fiue water-power for them. 

The mail is carried over the mountains from Durango 
City to Mazatlan, on the Pacific, in six days by 2a foot- 
man. Wagons have to go round a different way—how 
long I don’t know. A man, his wife, aud two children 
came from Durango here for forty dollars, by Mexican 


| cart and wagon, and about ten dollars traveling expenses 


The road from here is to Monterey, Saltillo, Parras, 
Durango. The distance I forget. There are wagons 
leaving Matamoras all the time for Monterey, (Mata- 
moras, you are aware, is but one mile and a half from 





Men are aiming at brilliancy, at a | 


here,) and from there to Saltillo and Parras modes of 
conveyance can be always had at a very low rate. 

The stage leaves Matamoras weekly for Montere y—fare 
thirty dollars, distance about three hundred miles. But 
you can go from here up the Rio Grande to Roma, and 
then go by wagon to Monterey. Just to make the matter 
short, send two or three true-hearted men to explore, 
and then prepare to follow. 

I was talking to a man lately from near Durango, who 
told me you have no idea of the gross idolatry in the in- 
terior of Mexico. My friend told me you might see a lot 
of gods in one house, and some of them in the most dis- 
gusting attitudes. We talk of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen afar off, but surely charity should always begin 
at home. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, a judicious, energetic man, on the 
part of the North, may secure for ever the trade and 
commerce of this rich but undeveloped land. The trade 
in books alone, after a few years, would be incalculable. 
The school-books for Matamoras, and I suppose for all 
the rest of the country, far and near, are sent from the 
city of Mexico, at an expense far greater than your peo- 
ple publish such books at. The Liberal party go in for 
primary and secondary schools, and are now preparing a 
college in Matamoras. 

The Boston Tract Society ought to send on an agent to 
Mexico, well supplied with evangelical and anti-slavery 
tracts—of course in Spanish. The best of the Spanish 
tracts or hand-bills are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 25, 29, 35,36. And the best of 
these still ie 1, 13, 16, 19, 22, 29, 34, 356, 36. Of the lfmo 
the best are 1, 2, 3,4, 8 No. 10 is calculated only to of. 
fend and irritate the Mezican people, and No. 11 to call 
out al) the wrath of the priest. Andrew Dun and Kir 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


wan's Letters, Primitive Christianity, are excellent as 
soon as one finds a man prepared to receive them. The 
mind is so bigoted, you must work slowly and cautiously. 
Gal. fi. 2, 2 Cor. xii. 16, and 1 Cor. ix: 19-22. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, Ihepe you understand what is 
needed, and, understanding, you will act, and save this be- 
nighted land from Popery and from slavery. And the 
worldiy man who can see nothing beyond the little circle of 
self, will be amply compensated for helping along the good 
work by the opening of new channels for trade and com- 
merce, and so affording him an opportunity of increasing 
his wealth. The spread of true Northern principles here 
would be the greatest possible blessing both to the land 
and to all congerned. It would bless—socially, religious- 
ly, politically, and pecuniarily—all in every way con- 
cerned. 

With fervent prayers for the spread of truth and justice, 

Ever most truly yours, 
PILGRIM. 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., March 18, 1861. 
To rue Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Satan has shown the cloven foot at last. Douglas 
has come out boldly for disunion, and against the new 
Administration. In his first speech he took such a 
singular position that many Republicans were deceived, 
believing him to be honestly endeavoring to support the 
new Administration. But his Friday’s speech unde- 
ceived them, aad settled the question as to what pesition 
he will occupy toward Mr. Lincoln hereafter. Mr. 
Douglas boldly declares that he is for the slaveholding 
rule in this country, or no country at all; that he is for 
concessions to slavery, or disunion. 6So at last he is 
fairly alongsice his old enemy Jefferson Davis. 

Toward the close of his speech Mr. Douglas was very 
coarse and abusive in language and bearing toward the 
Administration and the Republican Senators. He was 
severely rebuked for this by Senators Wilson and Fessen- 
fen. In replying to Wilson, Mr. Douglas contrived to 
get into a personal altercation with Mr. Fessenden, and 
losing his temper, brutally charged the courteous and 
dignified Senator 
tional falsehood. Mr. Fessenden replied to this brutality 
ably. His sarcasm was 

he said, “would utter such language 


most admi most withering. 
| just fallen from the lips of the Senator, 


coward would insult a man publicly 
honor.” The 


f Fessenden’s rejoinder was the man 


n the so-called code of 
He was cool, calm, and unimpas- 
statue, and his voice was keyed in 
Senator Hale came in at las 
which he he said, in the 


quoted it as follows 


Isuai tone. 


Old 


* Absalom said, 


written speeeh,’ found, 
Testament, He 
moreover, O that 1 were made judge in the land, that 
hath any svit or cause 


md J would do him 


which might come 
This hit set the 


of laughte 


justice 


rc 2 } 
t Oal », na 


before, while the curtain 
in other words, the 
all who 


estroy the Republican party 


; and to constructa great Pro- 


place, which will con 
ithe Constit 
its de 


lion, protecte 


partme: sry 80C vide the 
Cabinet, and carry off with him Mes . Seward, C 


llmse 


at once, th 
degradatior 
yn men are now troubled chiefly with two 


eking and the 


in Washir 1 
thines—oflice licy of the Administra- 
tion 

. } , eonar ll; of ai} niaca 
arnestiy, @nd generally in vain, for ace 
rent. Few of this 

f they had known what they now know 
y the favored few whe get offices 


eserve 


crowd wou lave ever come 
to wit, that 
here, and those 
men who them most 


inacity of purpose, and favoritism, in nine cases out 
, win the prize against actual! 


those who 


of te merit under all ad 


ministrations, Let meditate a 
Washington after office remember this, and also that of 
all those who win the places they have coveted, two- 
thirds of the entire number are ultimately ruined by their 
very success 
Of the policy of the Administration toward the so-call 

Southern Confederation, it is impossible to speak with 
certainty. Fort Sumter will be evacuated, and undoubt- 
edly Fort Pickens wil! 
attempt to reduce or destroy it. Should 
call upon the Government for protection against a mob, 
as many here think he will soon do, that protection and 
assistance will be promptly given. Ast 


Gov. 


to the collection 
Mr, 


ably rigt 
ably righ 


is prot 
not take a step toward the collection of revenuee 

cede 

The difference between the two tariffs 

ours and the Montgomery afiair—is so decided, that if 
peace is preserved between the two sections, undoubtedly 
a Vast quantity of goods whicll ordinarily comes to New 
York will be thrown into the country by the way of 
Charle Mobile, Orleans. The great West 
looded with free goods if it can be done peace- 

‘he Administration is perfectly aware of the 
dangers which threaten the Treasury, and will, if the 


and New 


occasion demands it, take a bold stand 

Mr. Lincoln does too much work, and it is wearing 
upon his health. We have lost twe Presidents early in 
their term of office from their gross neglect of 


Mr. Linc 


health 
oln m } 
hand over more of his work to the Cabinet 


lepartments 


Officers and 
It is impossible for him 
the appointments to office, 
at the heads of the diflerent 
The secession diffi- 
culty alone is enough to shatter an iron President, but 
the ing business of t tribution of 


ir respectiv 
ide personally upon a! 
he certainly has inen 
departments who can be trusted. 
otlices is 
Taylor 


ould not endure 


more dang 
could fight 


Gen. 
yattles evo! 


the cares of office. It was easy to fight an 


enemy 
difficult to decide between friends in the distribution of 
For the cou sake, Mr. 
should be warned in time. 


desirable places, ntry’s Lincoin 





Commercial and Financial. 


SHUTTING PORTS OF ENTRY. 

The possible necessity of the abandenment of Fort 
Sumter has brought under more serious consideration the 
policy of shutting up certain ports of entry at the South, 
as a measure to secure the due collection of revenue, and 
a more peaceful solution of our present national troubles 


To deny to the Federal Government the right, and even | 
the duty, of resorting to this method of asserting the | 


laws, as is done by some of the public journals, is to ac 
knowledge, first, that the Union is, in fact, dissolved, and 
secor.dly, that the right to dissolve it is inherent in any 
state or city of the Union. For if the Federal authority 
be still paramount in all the states, then the duty to en- 


force its laws is etill intact, and the Union is unbroken; | 


but if the right and duty of such enforcement exists no 
longer, then it is because the laws which the people of 
any given locality may choose to make for themselves 
are paramount to those of the Federal Government, and 
that Government, so far as that locality is concerned, 
exists no longer. For our own part, as we no more be- 
lieve in submission than we do in compromise, and as we 
hold that the Union is legally unbroken till the people ia 
their sovereign capacity shall consent to its dissolution, 
so we believe in the right and the duty of the Federal 
Gevernment to protect the whole people and exercise its 
supreme authority. It is the right therefore of Congress 
whenever it shall see fit to exercise it, to impose upon 
the President the duty of shutting up any port where the 
laws for the collection of duties upon imports are likely 
to be infringed. 

Here, then, is a practical question intimately affecting 
the business of the country. The revolutionary Govern- 
ment at Montgomery has assumed to enact certain laws 
in direct conflict with those of the United States. If, 
under these enactments of the Confederate States, as 
they call themeelves, the ports of Charleston, Sav annah, 
New Orleans, Mobile, and others within their limits, are 
permitted to remain open with custom-houses recogniz- 
ing the authority of those states only, the faet will be 
taken advantage of by the traders of all nations, includ 
ing eur own, to introduce goods free of duty, and in entire 
The result will be a sys 


disregard of the Federal taritl 





with “a | 


' eagles j 
rhe city is crowded with pale, haggard men, seek- 


Impudence, | 


ourney to | 


be held against any and every | 


Houston | 


ed states without further legislation on the | 


st guard against this fatal error. Let him 








tem of wholesale smuggling over the border, and the 
country will be flooded with merchandise, against which 
the regular trader who has paid duties on his importations 
at Northern ports, will struggle in vain. It is hardly 
worth while to say that such a system, if permitted, must 
be destructive to the Federal revenue as well as to the 
import trade of the North. Must we submit to it? 

There are two alternatives in such an emergency; 
either the independence of the Confederate States must 
be acknowledged, and the difficulty settled by treaty, or 
else the revenue laws of the Federal Government be en- 
forced, and a stop put to illegal importation. The first 
measure is not yet even proposed, and the time, therefore, 
has not come for its discussion ; and that being the case, 
the only question remaining is, how can the laws be en- 
forced and a stop put to smuggling? To establish a cor- 
don of custom-houses and an army of custom-house offi- 
cials all along a border of thousands of miles, much 
of it a wilderness, would be a clumsy and expensive at- 
tempt to suppress such illicit trade, and one of very little 
efficiency when established. Smuggling, when reduced 
to a system, engenders a hardy and desperate race of 
men, Which the love of gain and the love of adventure 
combined perpetuate, and render unfit for the pursuits of 
peaceful industry; the attempt to arrest smuggling, 
where the profit would be so great and the risk so small, 
would end only in failure, tending to constant collisions 
and occasional border wars. Whether these difficulties 
would not follow even a peaceful separation of the states, 
and the attempt to regulate the commercial relations ot 
the two confederacies by treaty, is a question ; but cer- 
tainly, so far as this question is concerned, such separa- 
tion would be the lesser evil of the two. 

How, then, is the difficulty to be met? Clearly by the 
enforcement of the laws as they are, in and under the 
Union. 

If the ports of entry in the rebellious states are shut 
up, there would be, compared to the border, but a smali 
extent of sea-coast to put in a state of blockade. It is an 
easy matter to stop a ship with a thousand or two cases 
of merchandise, when it would be impossible to follow 
the separate cases ajter they were safely landed and scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country. A smal! squadron 
en the coast, if put afloat in season, wou!d check in the 
very beginning a system which, if it once got foothold on 
land, it would be almost impossible to exterminate. En- 
ergetic prevention would be a speedy process, while an 
attempted cure would be only an aggravation. 

A city journal, ever foremost in plans of compromise 
or concession, or whatever else may humiliate the North, 
and give aid and comfort ;to treason,—we mean 7 
that foreign 
ments would not submit to any such curtailment of their 
trade with the Southern states 


Journal of Commerce,—suggeste govern- 
If this be so, it is a good 
reason for at once adopting the policy, as there could be 
no better ground on which to test the efficiency of the 
Monroe If England or any other 


sumes to dictate the regulation of our domestic affairs, 


doctrine. nation as- 


we may as well! try conclusions with them at once; and 
if we are ssful as to be compelled to submit to 


so unsucce 
their dictation, it would then become us perhaps to sue for 
a reannexation to Canada and Nova Scotia, or to be ac- 
cepted by Louis Napoleon as a French province. B 


The danger 


may lose all respect 


rehend no danger from this quarter. 

in the other direction ; we 

consideration from foreign governments by showing 

ipability and will to deal vigorously with rebellion 
ng our own citizens, and to enforce our own laws 

hat we should cripple the trade of the South for a 

rts, is unquestionable ; but 

ine and not our fault. 


} 


» any misfortune of ours if, at the same time 


increased our own commerce both internal and ex 


rnal. It would be only the import trade of the South 

hich wou 
bet 
states WO 
Northern 


The cotton cx 


i suffer, and a portion at least of that would 


>d into Northern ports. The export trade of those 


ild rece no check, but would only turn into 


channels, bringing WwW erst into Northern 


arn, and running along the 


he West and East, empty itself 
at the Batters ad of the Balize. Northern and Ena- 


lish ships will take their cargoes at our wharves instead 
of at New Orleans or Char'eston, and land their return 
freights at the same places. If the South likes this way 
j certainly have no reason to com- 


If she forces the Government to shut up her 


g business, w« 
i lain of it. 


rts to prevent smuggling, this commercial community 


0 
hould be the last to object to such an enforcement of 


the laws of revenue. 


i 
§ 
In this case, as in al!) others, the 
right course is the most expedient. 


SOME HINTS ON CREDITS. 

Neither in trade nor manufacturing can there be any 
cencert regulating the amount of merchandise purchased 
or sold. Of the vast crowd of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, each acts on his own individual convictions. As 
a rule, both produce and sell all they can. ‘Under such 
conditions the degree of risk is the length of credit given. 
This is the great disturbing element jn trade. The ability 
of the purchaser fordistribution to pay, depends upon his 
ability to sell. 
quently merchant is only his representative) 
depends upon the adaptedness of his fabrics to the pub 
To succeed, he ought to be in con- 


The safety of the manufacturer conse 
and the 


lic tastes or wants 
stant communication with the consumers, to learn their 
wants and means. He cannot personally mix with them. 
But by demanding frequent payments he can keep cen- 
When these are not met, it is proof that 
net of the kind wanted for consumption; 
or that the market is already overstocked ; or that con 
sumers are too poor to pay. As soon as he learns these 
facts he changes his style, or reduces his make, or turns 
his attention to something else. If the reckoning takes 
place at short periods, it is plain that the manufacturer 
can never be far behind the popular fancy, ner have the 
greater portions of his means in bad debts. In either 
case he will not be long out of the way, or severely ein- 
barrassed, 

Suppose the period of payment were extended twelve 
months. During this whole time he would push his 
productions to the full extent of his means, accumulating 
a large stock, to be sold on twelve months, providing the 
previous sales are paid for. But at the eleventh hour he 
finds to kis dismay that his bills receivable will not be 
paid, He is told that retailers have stiil a portion of the 
old stock on hand, that it is unsuited to the market, or 
that times have changed, and the people cannet pay. 
But he has a year’s production of the same kind of goods 
on hand, which he can neither sell on long nor short time. 
He says, “ Had I known the state of the trade six months 
ago, I could have saved myself. Since that time I have 
put $50,000 into unealeable stock. This is al! I was 
worth. For want of such knowledge I am now a ruined 
man.’ He could have known the state of the trade had 
he sold on six months; and on shorter perisds just in 
proportion as he reduced the length of hiscredits. There 
is no risk in cash sales, very little perhaps in those ona 
month’s time. But risk increases always in compound 
ratio to the length of time given. The engagement must 
be so short as to keep the attention of the purchaser 


stantly posted. 


his goods are 


constantly fixed on the day of payment, or this will be 
engrossed by other matters, and failure to pay will be a 
tnatter of course. 

But long credits involve a risk entirely independent of 
the character or faithfulness of the debtor. He may be a 
victim of drought, or an epidemic, or fire, or political 
changes. It has been customary to give a year’s credit 

t the South and West. At one time there would be a 
dearth cutting off the creps, or a great political convul- 
tion, such as is at present upon us, and which has just 
passed a wet sponge over Southern debts, destroying in 
one year more than has been madein ten. When credits 
«exceed a certain limit of time, loss is the rule. Expe- 
perienced merchants will never place this over six 
months, while to render success probable, the time must 
be greatly reduced from this. 

3anks are wiser than merchants. Their officers act 
vpon the principle that their capital must always be kept 
in hand—that is, in short paper. They well know that 
should they discount twelve months’ paper, the money 
would be wasted, or go into some unavailable invest- 
ment, which the debtor thought would turn out a mag- 
nificent aflair. They do not fill the pockets of a cus- 
icmer with money, and then turn him loose for a year. 
ihey bring him before them every month or two, to find 
yut what he is about, compelling him to keep pay-day 
constantly In view. He consequently keeps his means 
in a shape in which they can be readily turned into 
money. In this way everything goes on smoothly and 
ssfely. A merchant should no more part with the con- 
trol of his capital thana bank. The moment he doves 
this he is broken. There is no escape. What little 
means he may retaia will soon be wasted in efforts to 
carry his own debts in advance ef collections. 

If a person wants long credit, the capitalist who wants 
his interest, not the principal, is his man. But the mer- 
chant and manufacturer skould allow only the time 
necessary for sending the goods to the consumers, making 
the sales, and receiving back the proceeds. Longer time 
than this, which in many cases involves several months, 
inevitably causes greater losses than can possibly be the 
profite of the transaction 
im the 


All are losers ; the purchaser 
high prices charged to cover extra risk, and the 
teller, who can never cover this by any price he may be 


abie to charge 
. 








| mostly the practice to consign the goods so 


| selling on credit 


| there is not much of the 


| to America. 


| of seasonable and staple goods. 


NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


We observe & new bankruptcy bill has been introduced into 
England, and one into our State Legislature, both having one 
common defect, namely, that they require creditors’ ass 
give security. No banker or merchant would or o ight to give 
security to administer the effects of a bankrupt. No responsible 
party could be induced to settle the accounts of a bankrupt with 
a host of creditors ready to turn that assignee’s property to ac- 
count—in the same way as sheriffs in England are is certain cases 
made responsible for the debts of the suit they are employed to 
arrest on, by some trivial lapse which a hostile lawyer endeavors 
to bring about. 

In large failures none but a man reputed to be very rich could 
undertake the assigneeship of an estate. 

A good bankrupt law should decree the equal partition of the 
effects of an estate among all bona fide creditors, and disallow all 


“‘confidential” preferences, which are in fact flat robbery of the 
bulk of the creditors, 


ignees to 


CREDIT. 


To no country in the world has credit been of so much benefit 
as this country. It has built our railroads and canals and de- 
veloped our lands to an extent that conld not h 
perhaps for acerntury to come. The capital sunk in building 
the railroads has not been lost ; the benefit is being reaped by the 
country at large, and by every trader and comsumer of produce. 
The parties who advanced the capital in the 
have lost money, but the gainto the world is neverthe!ess a great 
and permanent one, which if credit, now so m ich decried, had 
not been given, would not have been had. 

In the infancy of the world and of comme ree 
exchanged by barter, and when the preci 
there were not in the form of coin of ree 
measured out by weight. The use of coin 
was a late progress in the hist 
the use of credit. 


ave been done 


first instance may 


, everything was 
18 Inetals were used, 
ynived value, but were 
u tradeand commerce 
ry of the world ; and still later was 


The Lombard Jews in the twelfth century 


| adopted the system of bills of exchange, which has since been 
| developed on a scale of magnitude not ori 


sinally conteaplated 
rance and England, ir 
Italy, they adopted the 
plan of drafts on their friends whom they left bel 
the value of their effects ; so says \I These bills of 
exchange were at first restricted to th: purposes of foreign com 
merce; and it Was not till the reign of Charles IL. that inland 
bills were uted drawn by residents of England on each ther 
But credit is given without the 


change. 


When the Jews were expelled from } 
the thirteenth century, takiny ref ige in 


iind, to racover 
tesquieu. 


instrumentality of bills of ex 
Cargoes of goods in ships on lot voyages were former!y 


waye onder the charye of a sujercarvo, who sold the 


arrival at the destined port, and a inted for the pr 


often reinvested in other artic to his employers N 
shipped to comn 
sion houses for sale, and though for cash, this involves trust 


| credit to the agent. 


In course of time, as contidence and good faith 
goods were sold or 


credit—thbe capitalist intrastir 


to men of character and enterprise, giving him tii 


his goods and get returns for repayment. 


This extended the area of trade, for capital is more 


than industry, enterprise, and capacity. The safe rule is to give 


only tuch aterm of credit as suftices the buyer without large cas 


capital to resell his goods, he selling for cas! 


than that which he vets, 


In foreign trade, the term of credit is very long. The Envlish 


give twelve, fifteen, and twenty-for 


r months’ credit to tl 


India trade, and ne merchant expects returns to his vent 


(Lina and India in less than eighteen or twer fo 


The large capitalists economize capital by buying for 


their profits being thus greatly enhat 


but this is limited by the extent of capita ved 


its dangers ;‘many being tempted to give credit beyond 


own means, Such a trade can only be indulged in safe 


those who never take credit themsel but only give it 
being safer fr 


om ruin themse! vex, t their debtors shou 


unusually tardy in payment, or the markets to which their 
are sent prove for a time unfavorame, 
It is not cre 


to ntrustworthy 


lit that is at fault, but 
characters, or by I 
ithorize them to give lor 


gv credits, 


MONEY MARKET 


There eeems an increasing difficulty in“finding safe ar 


vestments for the capital in market. The cor 

usnally receive money on deposit at interes 

at 5 # cent. than they can use. Six ® cent 

s ht for, Discounts « ? 

ffering 
lang dated notes ¢ 

other names ave 24@36 ® cent. onfidence 


Specie is rapidly accumulating. The banks re; 


last week of over $26,000,000 nee which th 


$1,400. 000, and the Califor 1 st r $800,000 


received in three months, from the th Dec. to 16th 
$20,000,000 in specie from Europe, besides $5,000,000 fror 


fornia. The European demand for our proda 


has th 


vented a severity of distress in trade and commerce to w 


what we feel at present is as nothing, 
The foreign exchange market is firm. The supply of bil 
greater than the pressing demand, and rates cannot be forced 
above 106, though such was attempted last week for bills on Lon 
don, The range is 1054 @107, and for sight drafts lus @ it aks 
Francs are 5.30 @5.33% for 60-day urance. 

The importations are light, but there is movement of goods 
out of the public warehouse for consumption, which will add t 
the public receipts, 
continue ac 


Our exports tive, both of cotton and cereals, 


LONDON MONEY MARKET. 
Money is in active demand in London at 8 per cent., whic 
likely to be retained while the shipments of specie continue! 
A good deal of specie has been sent to London fro: 


those parts of the Continent where the rates of interest are low 


- namely: Amsterdam, 3 per cent. 
Frankfort, 1%; Lrussels, 4. 


STOCKS. 


The market affords little to remark on. Government securities 


Berlin, 3; Hamburg, 2% 


are in demand, and continue to improve steadily in price. Good 


railway bonds also are wanted, but few offer. Speculators are at 


I 
a stand, and feel rather than see their way, so do not do muct 


Political clonds are in the way. State stocks are steady, and 


bank stocks appreciate a little. Insurance stocks are neglected 
from the unusually large average of losses all the « 


sustained, 


mpanies have 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


In 1852 the Englith Legislature conferred a bonue on life as 


surance by allowing an exemption from the income tax on or 
sixth of the income, provided it were applied to the 
premiums on life insurance. 
somes receive 


payment of 
Commercial aud professional in 
the special favor, aa far as their owners may } 
supposed te ineure their lives more frequently than the owners 
of property. Clergymen, annuitanta, and other holders of life 
incomes, including lawyers and doctors, have profited larye!) 


this boon. 
DRY GOODS. 


Trade improves but slowly, and prices are steadier fer all kinds 
But there is nothing like the 
usual activity of this month, and what activity there is is limited 


| to the few first-class large establishments. The chief activity has 


been in prints—of which leading styles command a ready sale at 
steady prices ; but the market has beer 
goods at some decline. pply 
ismore sparing. Brown sheetings and shirtings are firm, witt 
a good demand, partly for export. But bleached shirtings are 
dull, and have declined considerably. Drills are leas inquired for 

but the back orders are not yet all filled, are ete rd) 

Printing cloths are dull and heavy. Lawns are less acthve. In 
woolens the spring demand for delaines and challies is slowly 
The supply is good, and prices unchanged, In fancy 


pressed with infer 


Stocks have been reduced, and the su; 


Prices 


increasing. 
cassimeres there 13 a large supply of last spring goods oTering at 
low prices, Desirable 
the advantage in price. 
In foreign fabrics there is more doing, but much of it is done 
at public sale. Prices have improved a little for the styles 
wanted, expecially as the new tariff will occasion ar 


styles are in more request, and buyers hay 


se in prices 
on all goods arriving after this month, 

Silk goods are in moderate demand ; plain stylea are most af- 
fected. Black silks are less abundant and firmer. Millinery goods 
are moving more freely, Fancy dress silks are mostly sold at 
auction. Fancy ribbons are in demand. 
in active demand, English prints sell wore freely, but at low 
prices. Lawns and linen goods sell slowly. 
cloths and cassimeres are in most request. 
cloths do pot sell well. 

The importations are light, but there is a large amonnt of goods 
taken out of bond for the home market. 

The new tariff, to come into operation on Monday week, im 
posing higher rates of duty, will occasion all these goods to be 
taken out of bond on which the duty is raised 

This new tariff puzzles importers not a little. and its details are 
not yet mastered. It will be important to ascertain how the 
Castom-House officers interpret the tariff before the eost of iin 
portation can be ascertained, so as to govern orders for the fall 
feason. It ts said arrangement is making 
hither via the ports of the seceded states, so a3 to save the in 
crease of duty. 


French prints are not 


In woolens, fine 
Low-priced German 


to have goods sent 


ITEMS. 


.».» The four-masted ship ‘ 
San Francisco, according t» the latest 


Great iepublic’ was lying at 


ativices, with nothing to 


| do, 


.. » Accounts from San Diego state that the whalers at that 
port have already taken seventy-five whales, and the season for 
catching is not half over: Fach whale is worth about $1,001), 

... The New York Central Railroad Company, in anticips 
tion of the opening of the canals, have reduted the rates « 
freight on flour to 60 cents per barrel, and on grain to 30 cents 


| per 100 ts., from Buffalo to New York. 


. + « 695 lots in Greenwood Cemetery were sold last year. 
Cemetery is being constantly improved in beanty. 

. « » More than a thousand workmen are now @u 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 

» «+ The steam-ship Great Britain ia advertised to sail from 
England the first week in March, for Norfolk, Virginia, where 
she has been guaranteed a cargo of cotton, the freight on which 
amounts to $75,000, 

.. + The Bank of England held £12,209,292 sterling 
on the 27th of February lions of dollars. 

. « » The Philadelphia banks resumed 
18th of March. 

. A will has parsed the Assembly at Albany, (No. 181,) intro 
1519, and bring 


loved at the 


in enecte 
equal to about 61 m 


pecie payments on the 


duced by Erastus Corning, to amend the law of 


all the marine offices under the jurisdiction of theInsurance Saper 
iptendent, the same as the fire and life offces, under annual state 


ments, etc. The Senate has not yet acted on it, but the marine 


companies are opposing its passage 


. Ina. Riley, Feq., of 93 Wall street, has ‘n appointed Re 
t 


ceiver of the Ancher Ineuran i< ‘ree yeu 


by the Buperinkeudent, 


[MAR. 21, 1861. 
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GRAIN AND PROVISION MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a decided 
tone and spirit of our Flour market since this d 
of most kinds have improved 10 to I5c. @ bb), 
the unfavorable intelligence from Europe. This is chiefly to b 
attributed to the rapid decline in foreiun and domestic relat ny 
and a marked improvement in sterling exchanye. rhe rey iva 
of the Eastern and Provincial trade, and the rapid red ction in 
our stock of shipping brands, have given holders a dec led ad. 
vantage, which they were able to retain to the close, Trade 
brands have been in better demand, and have participated ir 
the improvement, The great number of vessels arrived and ti 
cndenee iro at an early dav, and the strong upward 
sempaee at r rling exchange, have changed the features and 

state, and lin 2 pees most decidedly. The light stock in this 

pointed mar vr od “pts from Albauy and Troy, has disa, 

Sun gheake tg ee witha brisk Eastern trade, the depletion ji: 

demand, especially He pel - enatian Flour has been in goo 

are wanted. Th % ¢ better grades. Theseare not plenty, and 
ne ented ot. 2 low grades have advanced 5 to 0c. P bbl., and 
juliet atthe close. Southern F) mur has bee 
= e yy has been chic fly for the ; poten pgestin 
art forthe W j " 
but are firm. pa seen in fal mee have sold slowty, 

Corn Meal has been in better re que .. > aa nad, and ogame. 

change. Buckwheat Flour is saleab|< $1 50) ot 1750 10D. a 
_. GRAIX.- The inguiry for Wheat since thi " os 

brisk, and witha rapid decline in freight, sey Week Bas deer 

ment in sterling exchange, shi, pers } as ' irther iinpt 
higher prices, and the Jarge number of yeante noe’. PAY 
due at the port imspires confidence, and tno 10" %, be Over 
are not disposed to sell freely unless at a ma iPM! holders 
the current ra‘es. The stock of Whit * 4 advance on 
thestock of all kinds is moderate, (not exce Aleta -< ed, inde 
els.) This, with the advance in Flour, has ings e;00? bust 
mand for milling, and Choice White is much wan’ ‘ 
clore. Prices are 2@4c. better, and tend upward a: . 
The demand for export has been in part for Havre ‘ 
been in fair demand, and with very little of re 
prices are unsettled. The demand is good at th 
Malt has been in fair demand, and is quite 
Rye has declined, and is unsettled at the s¢ 
firm with a fair demane, in part speculatis« 
light and stock small. Corn has been in 
East and home trade, and a steady in juir¥ may 
port,checked in part at the close by the s 
on. The stock is much redueed, and dk 
7(0,€CO bushels of gi) kinds—of which not above a 
This is held with mach confidence. Canadian Ps a3 hav 
a limited extent at'75c. per bush. 
PROVISIONS 


change in the 
ay week. Il’riees 
» botwitbstanding 


re saleable, 
tow and medium grades, 


f 
s) 


th 


“4 


yg 


Only a limited demand has prevailed for 
since our laat weekly publication, and t 
further decline has been submitted 
e the inquiry materia 
ll to any extent, ant 
atan early day. Prices are 
firm for Prime. Prime Mess is ir 
irreguiar rates; at the ciose there 
has been in fair demand for the he 
arrivals is firm. Prime Mess is he 
nh fair demand. Hams have 
and is lower 
lined, and are d 


liberal arr 


effect sales 


leclined ander more 
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sidering. His 
frank, affectionate, and sincere. If the heart can 
peally say, “ Father, 1 have sinned against heaven and 
before thee,” is it not sufficient? We may —_ 

the question. But the answer is not mani- 
po her : There needs a fsith‘ul and 


We may follow the — 
language of his proposed confession, 
to the state of ole, the actual feeling, with which he 
declares it shall be made. He will not only adop* the 
mest seli condemning and self-renouncing expressions 
ef his consciousness of sin and conviction of its guilt, 
but he will honestly proclaim the real feeling of 
sincerity with which he employs the language he 
selects—“I will say unto him, Iam no more worthy 
to be called thy son.’ It is the language of deep and 
real humiliation. It makes no claim to any remnant 
of excellence ; no reservation of any virtue of motive 
er action in the past life; no pretense of any excuse 
or alleviation for the guiltiness of the life as itappears 
now to view. It is the willing and humble acknowl- 
edgment that the whole course has been guilty, and 
im all its details rebellious and wrong. A deever 
sense of the crime of the past is im vressed hy this 
view of the privileges of nature and of grace abused. 

There is a distressing contrast, a hideous debase- 
ment, the result of voluntary transgression here sug- 
gested. I was a child of God, a son of the Highest. 
Bndowed with every advantage ef condition, and ea- 
viched with every opportunity of improvement, I 
might !ave walked worthy of my title and my reia- 
tio, and maintained my Father’s honor, and my 
eonformity to him, from the beginning of my life. 
The mears, the instruction, the mercies bestowed 
epon me, required it, and made it equally my privilege 
avd my duty. Happy would have been a life passed 
im holiness, purity, and obedience to God—free from 
all this defilement of conscience, debasement of ap- 
petite, and filthiness of imagination. From what 
loads of sorrow and humiliation should I have been 
now saved! God made me for his son, graciously 
desired, entreated me to be his son, placed me in a 
concition and under a Divine teaching by which [ 
might have been made worthy to be called his son. 
All this | have vilely cast away. How abhorrent my 
eharacter appears when thus contrasted with the 
privileges which I have despised! I compare myself 





with ihe purposes of my Father's love and kindness, 
which I have destroyed; with my own origin and 
‘mature, which I have debased; with the gracious 
privileges bestowed upon me, which I have despised ; 
with the condition of multitudes of his children who 
have never wandered like me into all iniquity : with 
the character and attainments which I might have 
possessed. Ah, how humbling and condemning is 
every reflection upon this career of guilt and folly! 
I am unworthy of any biessing or any favor. To be | 
oailed a son of God new, in all this misery of volun- 

tary guilt, is beyond any claim or right of mine. Ii I | 
am iejected and an outcast, [have nothing to say. | 
Should my Father repeat to me my own words, aad | 
bid me be filled with the fruits of my own chosen | 
ways, I can have no complaint to make. This [I | 
really feel, and this I will go and tell my Father. as 


- 


the sincere feeling of my heart. ~~~ = 


“Prostrate I'll lie before his throne, 
And there my guilt confess ; 
I'll tell him I'm a wretch undone, 
Without his sovereign grace.” 
This is real humiliation. It is the Holy Spirit | 
alone who does or can produce. it. Its peculiar meas- | 
urement of guilt is in the blessings which have been — 
enjoyed, and the ingratitude and rebellion against 
Goud which have been displayed. The Savior says 
ef the promised work of the Holy Spirit, “Jie shall | 
eonvince them of sin, because they believe not in | 
me.” Thisis the peculiar aspect and manifestation | 
of sin which, he, shall impress ; its rejection of grace, 
tion, its hostility to Christ. That —_ =p on 

$ = ? a 

aga net God, who gives us as ms one USufdiandinent 
and work, that we believe on him whom he hath sent. 
And the lost sinner under his teaching, though deeply 
mourning the thousand injuries he has done to others, 
the wrongs which he has inflicted on every relation 
in life, yet feels his peculiar guilt to be in his ungrate- 

’ ful rebellion against the goodness and love of God. 
“ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight; for I acknowledge my trans- 
gression, and my sin is ever before me.” 

If this were complete self-renunciation, an entire 
casting-out of all confidence in self, it would be well 
indeed—the true and successful work of the Spirit of 
God. Thus far, the language is real and appropriate. 
Here the sinner may stand and be accepted. Ife may 
come in a simple trust in the Father’s love. He has 
the revealed, conceded right to come, in the gracious 
appointed Savior, in the assurance 9f full forgiveness. 
of complete acceptance. The perfect love of God to 
sinful man, so full, 30 rich, so abounding, may be shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, and cast out 
all fear and doubt. This is the teaching of the Spirit 
—this is the work of grace—this is the invitation of 
Christ. “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

But here the spirit of sinful man, not yet ade- 
quately humbled and taught, hesitates and falters. 
The awakened sinner meditates upon his proposed 











shame, when | ain wward thee for all that 
theu hast done, the Lerd Ged." 
THRENODY 


BY JOBL BENTOR. 
i 
TRS years to-day Death's ange! came, 
Apd as his shadow darkened by 
The sweetest soul went up the shy 
That ever bore an earthly name. 


ut 
We apw her fading day by day — 
fatal rose flamed on her cheeh, 
And plainer far than words can speak 
The wan, pale features seemed to say. 


m4. 
“I ga—in Joy the bright world swims ; 
From the fair summit where I stand 
1 almost touch the Promised Land 
Which Youth foretells, and Romance hymas ; 


Iv. 

“| hear the first, faint murmuring roar 
Break from Life’s ocean, but must go 
Beneath the violets sweet and low, 

Just as I gain the emerald shore, 


¥. 


“Whilst with Circean blandishment 
The Future waves her beckoning hand— 
I trust : I do not understand, 

And with Life’s briefnees rest content.” 


VI. 
O Nature, subtler than the Sphinx— 
The Flowers bloom from Spring to Fall, 
The Brutes live out. their time, and all 
But Man, who only knows and thinks, 
VIL. 
Reach their appointed term of years ; 
At every age he yields his breath, 
And this dumb miracle of Death 
Opens a Marah fount of tears. 


VU. 
The day our eudden grief befell, 
The Sun shone sweetly in the West, 
No dark cloud in the sky expressed 
The near approach of Azrael. 


IX. 
The room lights up—far splendors gem 
The walis—she smiles—the summons meets ; 
Henceforth she walks the golden streets 
That stud the New Jerusalem. 
% 
We grope : Faith sheds her brightest ray 
On whom the heavenly amaranths fall, 
We plant the asphodel, and all 
Our trembling, stammering lips can say, 


xi. 
Is, On this day Death's angel came, 
And as his shadow darkened by, 
The sweetest soul went up the sky 
That ever bore an earthly name. 
February, 18, 1861. 





|A SECOND WORD TO THE SEEKER. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLEB. 


Ovr former article, addressed “ to the seeker after 
Christ,”’ has called forth many kind and frank respons- 
es from various quarters. One of our correspond- 
ents writes to us out of the very blackness of dark- 
ness. He is ‘completely nonplused as to what he 
should do or how he.should do it. - Evidently an hon- 
est inquirer after elementary Christian truth, he pro- 
poses some very simple questions which he says he 
“ does not find intelligently answered” by those from 
whom he seeks spiritual guidance. As he insists 
that “thousands of others’’ are as much in the dark 
as himself, we will try to reply io him and to them 
through the same column. 

1. Ilis first question is, “ What is it to believe in 
Christ? As the devils are said to believe, how am I 
to believe differently from them ?”’ 

My friend! you want to know what faith is. It is 

i i } is word lwa-’ 
simply taking Gpd at hie wort. Specific condition is, 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” You have no right to dictate the terms to 
him; he has the right to dictate them to you, and 
your duty is to comply and obey. When the camp 
of Israel was in peril of death from the fatal bite of 
the fiery serpent, the command of God was to look 
at a brazen serpent on a pole which Moses set up in 
sight of all the people. That was a simple process 
surely—merely the looking toward an emblem of 
brass. The dying Israelite might sweep the horizon 
with his languid eye, and all to no purpose ; but the 
moment that he fixed his eye on the serpent of brass, 
and so obeyed,God, he was cured. Now there was 
faith in its simplest simplicity. He took God at his 
word. He trusted what God said, and relied on it. 
The restoration of the bitten Jew was made to depend 
on trusting in,God’s appointed method of relief. And 
vour soul’s salvation will depend on your obedience 
to God’s command to “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

You will perhaps understand faith in Christ 
somewnat better if you separate the idea into its 
three component parts. In the first place it implies 
knowledg¢ You know (from the teachings of the 
Bible) that such a being exists as Jesus Christ, and 


that he made 4 atonement for your sins upon the 
cross. In the 





return. But instead of a happy confidence in the as- 
sured love of God, there is a proposal of voluntary 
and self-confident humiliation. He will offer to en- 
dure a penance of depression. ‘“ Make me as one of 
thy hired servants.”” Make me something. 
willing to do anything. But something I surely ought 
todc. This is the language of nature. But it is the 
very language of unbelief—of self:confidence—of a 
» Spirit not yet content to be freely forgiven and freoly 
saved. The heart must trusé in the simple faith of love 


in love, without fear or question. The word and pram- ' 


ises of God are enough. The scheme of revealed 
grace and pardon in the Gospel is enough. On this 
must the weary heart rest without distrust of their 
ample sufficiency and power. A Father’s word and 
Jove are all-sufficient. We honor him by trusting 
him. We dishonor him by doubting. The indulgence 
of doubt in the fullness and simplicity of the promises 
of God is not humility, but pride, self-confidence, and 
unbelief. 

The sinful man seeks for some warrant in himself 
for his proposed trust in God. “Make me” some- 
thing. It may be anything so that it is me. The 
most painful or the most humiliating demand for 
self-employment will be cheerfully submitted to. But 
there surely ought to be something done by him for 
himself, before he is authorized to trust in such amaz- 
ing kindness,—or to render himself in some de, 
worthy of it,—or at least to make some partial re 
for it. He therefore promises obedience and servi 
imagines the value or the necessity of this. 








er demand, justified with no reference to 
eharacter or usefulness, loved as lost, and ldved be- 
cause he is lost—how impossible is it for him to 
eonceive of such ascheme and reach of gra¢e as this! 
His objection and his proposal are perfectly natural. 
But they are still the remnant and the ¢peration of 
sinful pride and self-righteousness in his own heart. 
And never can human reason take a higher ground, 
or man without the new creation of the Holy Spirit 
receive a different plan of hope. I am perfectly 
willing to be hired servant,—to be abased as my 
Father shall deem best and most just. It sounds like 
humility, but it is the of unsanctified nature. 
Grace, sounding in the Gospel, proclaiming the infin- 
fullness and perfection of a Savior's work, says, 

verything is done for you already—go, throw your. 
self at your Father's feet without a single fear—rest 
upon his open bosom with affectionate and filial trust. 
Be not faithless, but believing. All withholding of 
this is sin—all hesitation about it is continued rebel- 
Hon. “ Behold, God is your salvation, trust and be not 
afraid.” But never can man take this stand but by 
the Holy Ghost—and it is often late in experience, and 
after much struggling and doubt and effort, that he 
eonsents to be nothing, and to have his all in Christ. 
‘Then at last, when taught of God to give up all for 
@hrist, will he find the blessed promise fulfilled to him, 


een 
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cond place it implies assent. You 
| acknowledge, with all the heart, the truth of this 
| atonement, and:tl suflicieney of it; and this you do 
| in reliance on God's veracity. But knowledge is not 
enovgh—nor is assent enough. They are both mat- 
ters of the understanding. You must also trust. 
| This is the third element of faith, and so vital is it, 
| that there can be no saving faith without trust. 
| While assent is somewhat a speculative thing, trust 
| is a real and a’ practical work of the will and ef the 
| affections too. The will makes choice of Christ as a 
Savior, and the affections cling to him. He is en- 
tirely and thoroughly relied on as having atoned fer 
our sins, as having taught us how to live by his own 
spotless example, as having provided for us a com- 
plete salvation. To him you are to submit. To him 
you are to give up your heart; you are to love Christ 
more than you love ycur gold and your silver, more 
than you love your wife or child, more than yuu love 
your own life.“ Whatever Christ bids you do in his 
Word, that you are to do cheerfully. No matter how 
severely it m&y tax your selfishness, or try your pa- 
tience ; no fnatter what loss of time or fortune or 
friends it @nay cost you. Obedience is the test of 
faith. Ifyou are not willing to take up a cross and 
follow inthe path which Christ and your conscience 
direct, fou cannot claim to be a Christian. You are 





| not @ /true believer. For while the devils in the pit 


know of Christ, and assent to the claims of his Divine 
power and majesty, they do not trust in Christ, nor do 
they love him. Here is the arswer to the second 
part of your question. The devils have a speculative 
faith in Jesus, but their wills do not submit to him, 
and their. affections do- not cling to him ; instead of 
that their whole souls boil with hatred and malignity 
toward him. 

And now, my good friend, I have tried to tell you, 
in the most transparent language of which I am pos- 
sessed, just what it is to believe in Jesus Christ. 
Whenever you can honestly trust in Jesus, and in 
Jesus alone, for your salvation—whenever you can 
shun an attractive object simply because Jesus for- 
bids you to touch it—whenever you can cheerfully 
do a disagreeable, painful duty, solely because Jesus 
conimands -the self sacrifice—whenever your heatt 
begins to love Christ, and to love all men around you 
as his children, and to love to draw men to. Christ— 
then may you begin to hope that you are a Bible 
Christian. You will never reach that state until the 
Holy Spirit comes to your help; and you must pray 
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‘A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arme I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all” 

I saw then at once that had nothing to do but to 
trust in Jesus. I sat all the evening just thinking of 
those lines. I did not hear your prayer, nor ydur 
text, nor a word of your sermon. I thought of 
nothing but those lines then and ever since. I am 
so contented and happy. Why, sir, don't you think 
that the reason why we do not get out of our dark- 
ness sooner is that we don’t lelieve?” From-that 
evening onward that person had no difficulty with the 
way of salvation. She found out the right road when 
she trusted Christ to lead her into it; and having 
once entered upon it she found it a path of pleasant- 
ness and of peace. My friend, Christ says to you as 
he did to Jairus,; ONLY ueLizve. He will help you 
when you honestly begin. A hearty desire to perform 
what is right is generally followed by a luminous 
discernment of what is true. Try to’do as you 
ought, and God will give you light to see as you 
ought. Ask and ye shall receive ; seek and ye shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened to you. Perhaps 
the greatest difficulty with you after all is not so 
much an ignorance of the way of salvation as a re- 
fusal to walk in it. The theory of faith may continue 
to be a theclogical puzzle to you until you earnestly 
and prayerfully undertake to carry it into practice. 
Then you will discover that the right way of learning 
how a thing is done is to do it. May God give you 
strength equal to your day! Ile says, “ Ye shall seek 
me and find me when ye search for me with ail the 
heart.”’ 





THREE HAPPY CHILDREN. 


A GLIMPSE AT A CONTENTED FAMILY. 


I saw a child’s paradise lastsummer. It happened 
in this way. I was rambling in a retired neighbor- 
hood, not very remarkable for beauty of scenery or 
tasteful dwellings. The farm-houses were neatly 
painted, and the barns had an air of well-to-do plenty, 
but the scantiness of ornamental trees and shrubbery 
was somewhat singular. However, in a back street 
or lane, I came upon a& house almost hidden behind 
hedges, evergreens, climbing honeysuckles, and fruit- 
trees. It was unpretending, of a quiet color, but its 
expression (every house has an expression) was 
cheerful. Feeling tired, I said to myself, “ What a 
good time they must have eating cherries here! I 
would like to stroll in and rest in this green spot.” 
Just then, a large, black dog sprang out, and 
startled me very much. 


holding him by the tail, stood a spirited boy, perhaps 
five years old. Ilis bright, brown eyes were softened 
by lashes so long and black that they shaded his 


features. 


' 
Desirous of an interview, I asked, ‘‘ Could you give’ 
me a glass of water? Iam thirsty.” 


at home, but Katie is.” 
I inquired: “ And who i 
He leoked surprised, as if I ought to know. 
“Why! 


old.’’ 

“ Are you and Katie the orfly children ?” 

“No, indeed! We have a little brother, but he 
hasn’t got to be a boy yet—he wears dresses.” 

The child’s innocent politeness was so enticing 
that I accompanied him into the house. Here I was 
disappointed. I expectéd to see a dainty, white- 
muslin-curtained interior, with pretty banging baskets 
and crochet tidies, ete. Nothing of the kind—but as 
much contempt of the ornamental within as there 
was profusion of it without. A well-worn oil- 
cloth upon the hall floor ; no carpet on the stairs and 
in the parlor—not an article claiming to elegance, 
except, perhaps, the piano, at which Katie sat prac- 
ticing. 

Katie did not in the least resemble her brother. 
She had that kind of hair that is “gold in the sun 
and brown in the shade,’’ and those changeful gray 
eyes which, without claiming to be the most beauti- 
ful, are the most expressive. I must own her nose 
was en peu retrouss¢, but her mouth was bewitchingly 
dimpled, and kept pace in expression with those 
thoughtful eyes. She was shy to awkwardness, and 
evidently glad to run and bring the glass of water, 
leaving the boy to entertain me. 

Having drapk, I reluctantly arose to go—sorry I 
had no excuse to remain longer. My litle beau said : 

“Why! you haven’t seen the baby—come up into 
the nursery, and I'll show him to yeu.”’ 

He took me by the hand with such an irresistible 
manner that I accompanied him, Katie leading the way 
with a pleasant look, but saying ‘nothing. 

As the nursery door opened, I seemed to be peeping 
into a fairy paradise. Looking to the East, it had 
evidently been chosen as the most cheerful room in 
the house. Little shelves and brackets were in every 
side and corner, covered with the bright accumula- 
tions of many Christmases and birthdays. 

Upon a fleecy mat sat a child nearly two years old, 
with eyes as blue as robins’ eggs, and in great glee 
over a turtle in a basin of water. The turtle was not 
larger than a quarter of a dellar, but its lively mo- 
tions filled the child with ecstacy as he shouted 
“*urtle! ‘urtle!” The nurse, a comely young womaa, 
sat sewing. Occasionally she caught a fly and threw 
it into the basin. The tiny turtle would seize it, biting 
off first the head, then the body, and lastly swallowed 
the wings. This was a cruelty which I could not 
relish, but the eathusiasm of baby was extraordinary. 
He shook his yellow hair and clapped his fat hands, 
squealing with delight. From the baby and his ex- 
temporaneous aquarium my eyes wandered about this. 
room. 

“ Would you likete Ine-saw ?”” asked my.young 
master of ceremonie.g No sooner said than done! 
Open flew a closet door—out came a little saw-horse, 
a real saw and a real stick of wood, which he vigor- 
ously converted into short pieces, that he said were 
“just the size grandma likes for kindling her fire.” 
Then he proceeded to show me other attractions of 
the nursery. There was a globe of gold-fish perpetu- 
ally at play—a tame cricket, that sang every evening 
in the closet; a large chrysalis, that was daily expect- 
ed to emerge a gay butterfly ; some clippings of the 
leaf-cutter bee ; book-shelves, where Mother Goose 
held a subordinate place ;—but what struck me with 
astonishment were the walls of the room. They 

‘were covered, not with whitewash, nor paint, nor 
fresco; but from floor to ceiling were pasted engrav- 
ings! The effect of the black and white was se start- 
ling dnd peculiar, fora moment I thought of some 
crazy man’s fancy ; but soon I discovered “ method 
in the madness.”” Around the base of the room, with- 
in range of yearling vision, was a menagerie of all 
kinds of animals. Baby, following the direction of 
my eyes, ran pointing with his sharp forefinger, say- 
ing, “‘See! see!” to the horses, cows, and His 
brother called me to a toad-fish, a sea-snake, and all 
kinds of ships, boats, and steamers. Katie, forgetting 
her shyness, pointed out Sancho Panza the 
wind-mills. She introduced me to John Knox, 
ing before Mary, Queen of Scots, and, in a few enthu- 
siastic words, touched off that grand old man’s char- 
acter, and her eyes grew black as she pointed out the 
shadowy temple of fame in Cole’s “ Voyage of Life.” 

Every door was wreathed with bright flowers, every 
window was bordered with celored pictures of pleas- 
ant scenes in the life of our Savior. 


Among all those pictures (and I suppose there were 





most intensely for his powerful influe pon your 
heart. It is a stubborn, willful, wa: , selfish, 
wicked heart, that only a Divine po n reform. 
But pray do not insult God by to make 
you a better man, while you ing along 
in the current of your own and desires, 
or else persistently rege practice you 
were éver inclined to. such thing as 
faith without works. I confidence in the 
conversion of a tippler ally seeks. out his 
old haunts for his I have no confi- 
dence in the con onate man if he is 
still willing to e: oath, or to strike 
a 


six hundred, large and small) I saw no battle-piece, 


“He won’t hurt you, he never bites’—and there, | 


cheeks, and made his face handsome without pe 


_“ Nep barks at peddlers, but Re néver hurts ladies,” | 
said the boy, gallantly. . 


Katie 2” snide 


Katie is my sister; she’s older than 14 
ain, and can ride on horseback—'most nine years * 





THE STORY OF JESSIE. 


YOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tuner little girls came one chilly autumn morning 
to our school and presented themselves for admaissioo. 
It was a long time ago, and ours was a country school 
where both boys and girls of all ages attended. Some 
of us were fourteen or fifteen years of age, and were 
called “the great girls,” and th@re were little wee 
ones only just learning the alphabet. The three 
little strangers were from four to seven years of age, 
and resembled each.other very strongly. All of them 
were very ruddy in complexion, with coal-black eyes 
and hair; they were all dressed in silk ; and as with 
curious eyes the girls of the village school scanned 
the new comers, the three held tightly by each other’s 
hands, and rather shrank from the inquisitive glances 
they encountered. It scemed a little singular that 
they should be sent alone to a strange school, no 
mother coming with them to introduce them and 
speak to the teacher about them. 

We could not help noticing that their silk drésses 
were net very nice, nor put on very neatly. They 
wore no pantalettes, and their short socks did not half 
cover their blue-looking legs, and their bare necks and 
arms were equally blue. The little strangers were 
very quiet and ladylike ; said nothing te any one; but 
kept always close together, and went and came quite 
by themselves. After two or three days, the two 
younger ones came at the usual school hour in morn- 
ings, but Jessie, the eldest, came half an hour later, 
and day after day with the same excuse, she “ had 
to get Allie and Amy ready, and then wash the 
dishes.” 

We used to think ita little singular, for we knew 
their mother used to go out dressed in silk, and there 
were pictures and a piano in their house, and we 
used to hear music when we passed by. As the 
winter came on, and the sharp frosty mornings made 
it necessary for us to be warmly dressed in cloaks and 
soft woolen dresses, the three little sisters wore still 
the same silk dresses, with no more of outside cloth- 
ing than they had worn in autumn, when they first 
came. What could be the reason? All three wore 
their hair in braids, but when their ribbons were lost, 
they were tied with bits of calico or white cloth. 

““Who does up your hair in the mornings?” asked 
a rude girl in the school one day of little Allie. 

“ Jessie docs.” 

“Why don’t she tie it with ribbons ?” 

‘We haven't any,’’ was the soft reply. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have it tied with rags,” was the 
rude girl’s answer. “Does your mother want your 
hair tied with rags ?”’ 

‘She doesn’t care, because I’m an old fiddle.” 

“An old fiddle! What does the child mean?” 
The other girls had gathered round, but Jessie had 
not come. 

« 4¢ Who says you’re an old fiddle ?’’ 
« “My ni0ther—she Gvesn't leve me.” 

‘But what does she cat! Jessie ?”’ 

“ Oh, Jessie is her mountain rose.” 

_ * And what is Amy ?’’ said the questioner. 

“ Amy is her pet daisy.” 

The girls looked at each other with a puzzled look, 


“ Wid the greatest pledure—shall I bring if here, or | and the rude girl said, “I suppose her mother calls 
will you come into the house wid me? Mamma isp't, 


her afiddle because she has such @ squeaky little 
yoice.”? a - 4 


‘ 


er a while Jéssie ceased coming to school, and 
gtayed at home to tend the baby, but Allie and Amy 
came in all weathers unprotected and alone. At 
last one sharp, severe morning after a snow-storm, 
as the children pressed close to the stove before the 
teacher’s arrival to warm their aching fingers and 
tees, Allie was pushed too near, and her old silk dress 
was burnt and her bare arm too. She was sent home, 
and for several days she did not come, and the 
teacher went to make inquiries. We did not know 
then What she found out, but we were asked to come 
to the school-house on Saturday afternoon to sew, 
and when we arrived there we found that we were to 
sew for the little Grays, especially Allie. One of the 
elder girls ventured to ask if Mrs. Gray would not be 
offended. ‘I cannot help it, if she is,” was the 
teacher's firm reply, ‘‘ but while they come to school 
to me they shall be kept comfortably clothed if it is 
in my power.” Warm woolen dresses, undercloth- 
ing, and cloaks were made, nice long sleeved ‘“ tyers,”’ 
(Allie called them “ pinafores,’’) and stockings 
were provided for them, and the bundle was sent to 
the house. We heard that Mrs. Gray was very angry 
and said they should never wear them, but they did ; 
for Jessie dressed the little ones, in mornings, and 
she put on the new garments. The gentle and 
motherly Jessie! We did not know then what a little 
heroine she was, but it all came out afterwards. 
Their mother was a drunkard, a wine-drunkard! 
And that patient and uncomplaining little girl took 
the charge of the family, for there was no srvant ; 
and while the mother lay senseless upon the sofa or 
the bed, she toiled in the kitchen, and the sorrowful 
father, obliged to go to his business, left the house in 
charge of his womanly little daughter! 

At jast they moved away, and we heard no more 
about them ; but four or five years afterwards I met 
the three little sisters in the streets of a great city, 
dressed in shabby silk and velvet, and looking as 
cold and poor and sorrowful as ever. Do the little 
gitls who read this story ever thank G.d that they 
have a Christian mother? Are they ever unwilling 
to help her? Let them think then of the patient, 
womanly little Jessie, who, from her earliest child- 
hood, had to be as a mother to all the rest. H. W. 


—————— 


. Selections. 


OUR FOREMOTH#RS. 


_& conresronpent sends us for insertion in The 
Banner the following rather humorous, though just 
and forcible assertion of the elaims ef ‘‘ our fore- 














|. mothers” to the veneration and love of their descend- 


ants : 

Wehear enough about our forefathers. They were 
nice old fellows, no doubt. Perfect bricks in their 
way. Good to work, eat, or fight. Very well. Bat 
where are their companions—their “ chums”—who, 
as their helpmates, urged them along? Who worked 
and delved for our forefathers, brushed up their old 
clothes, and patched their breeches? Who unpetti- 
coated themselves for the cause of liberty ? Who 
nursed our forefathers when sick—sang Yankee-doo- 
dle to their babes—who trained up their boys? Our 
foremothers. Who landed at James River, and came 
over in the Mayflower, and established other early 
settlements? Were there women among them? 


cially, make a wonderful talk about the Pilgrim 
Fathers who squatted on Plymouth Rock, and there is 
a great ado made over it every time they wish to get 
up alittle enthusiasm on liberty, and refresh them- 
selvés by crowing over freedom ; and the chivalry of 
Virginia are not a whit behind them, when they 
take a notion to vaunt themselves upon the glory and 
greatness of the Old Dominion ; and our staid Penn- 
sylvania Quakers, too, like to plume themselves slyly 
upon the merits and doings of William Penn and his 
‘associates; but, with all their “blarney” so plenti- 
‘fully distributed on all sides, what do we hear or 
gather about the foremothers? Didn’t they land on 
a rock too? Didn't they encounter perils and hard- 
ships? And, after all, didn’t they, with their kind 
hearts and wazm arms, sustain the flagging spirit of 
their male companions, and keep the stalwart but 
chilly old forefathers from to death, durin 

those horrible cold winters which some of them ha 

to shiver through? We have our monuments com- 


memerating, and eur speeches, our , our toasts, 
and . Our ning dinners celebrating, wonderful 


deeds of our forefathers ; but where are those in 





honor of our foremothers? We had better be 
them.ready. We talk ourselves hoarse, write 


“~~ 
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Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes : 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 


Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mase that sweeps along : 
_ And thie erernat sound— 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng, 
Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Flushing its billowy breast.— 

The quiet of that moment, too, is Thine : 
It breathes of Him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 

— Bryant. 


FANCY TITLES FOR BOOKS. 


In the year 1831 Hood became acquainted with the 
late Duke ef Devonshire, who appears. to have been 
a kind and useful friend to the poet all through his 
life, and to his family after death. At the Duke's 
request, he sent a list of book-tides for what is called 
a “blind door” in the library at Chatsworth ; and 
nothing can surpass the wit and humor of some of 
these productions. For instance: “ Dante’s Inferno, 
or Description of Van Demon’s Land ;” “ Ye Devil 
on Two Styx (black letter ;)” “Lamb's Recollections 
of Suet ;” “ Lamb on the Death of Wolfe ;” “ Plural- 
ity of Livings, with regard to the Common Cat;” 
“On Trial by Jury, with Remarkable Packing Cases ;”” 
“ Boyle on Steam ;”’ “ Blain on Eguestrian Burglary ; 
or, the Breaking-in of Horses ;” “John Knox on 
Death’s Docr;’’ “On the Site of Tully's Offices ;” 
“The Rape of the Lock, with Bramah’s Notes ;” 
“ Peel on Bell’s System ;” “ Johnson’s Contradiction- 
ary ;’ “Life of Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his Own 
Execution ;” “ Cursory Remarks upon Swearing ;” 
“ Recollections of Bannister, by Lord Stair ;”” “ Ude's 
Tables ot Interest,” ‘“‘ Cook’s Specimens of the Sand- 
wich Tongue ;” “ In-i-go on Secret Entrances,” etc. 








TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


THE conquerer moves on in a march. He stalks 
onward with the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
war’’—banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns 
thundering, and martial music pealing to drown the 
= of the wounded and the lamentations for the 
slain. 

Not thus the schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation. 
He meditates and prepares in secret the plans which 
are to bless mankind ; he slowly gathers around him 
those who are to further their execution ; he quietly 
though firmly advances in his humble path, laboring 
steadily, but calm'y, till he has opened to the lignt 
all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the 
roots the weeds of vice. It is a progress not to be 
compared with anything like a march; but it leads 
to a far more brilliant triumph, and to laugels more 
imperishable than the destroyer of his species, the 
scourge of the world, ever won. 

Such men—men deserving the glorious title of 
teachers of mankind—I have found laboring con- 
scientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their 
blessed vocation wherever I have gone. I have found 
them, and shared thir fellowship, among the daring, 
the ambitious, the ardent, the indomitably active 
French ; I have found them among the persevering, 
resolute, industrious Swiss: I have found them 
among the laborious, the warm-hearted, the enthusi- 
astic Germans ; I have found thei among the higi- 
minded but enslaved Italians ; and in our country, 
Ged be thanked, their numbers everywhere abound, 
and are every day increasing. Their calling is high 
and holy ; their fame is the property of nations ; their 
renown will fill the earth in after ages, in proportion 
as it sounds not far off in their own times. Each 
one of these great teachers of the world, possessing 
his soul in peace, performs his appeinted course— 
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One would think not. Our Yankee neighbors, espe- | 


awaits in patience the fulfillment of the promises — 
resting from his labors, bequeaths his memory to the 
generation whom his works have blessed—and sleeps 
under the humble, but not inglorious epitaph, eom- 
memorating “one in whom mankind lost a friend, and 
no man got rid of an enemy.” 





RICH AND POOR. 


I Saw a poor man enter where 
The worshipers of God were seen, 
His garments cheap and worn threadbare, 
Yet all was tidy, neat, and clean— 
I saw him take a lonely seat, 
And, worship at the Savior’s feet. 





I saw, hard by, a family 
Dress’d out in satin, silk, and gold ; 
Their look was haughty, proud, and high, 
Their gait was very stern and bold— 
They scarcely deigned to look that way, 
Bo poor was he, so rich were they. 


I looked again by faith ahead, 
' And saw “the great white throne” on high ; 
I saw the living and the dead, 
All hastening to their destiny : 
The rich and poor were in that host, 
And some were saved and some were lost. 


I saw the man who years ago 
Was dresse@ in tinggl, silk, and gold : 
But oh, how changed Y how full of woe! 
What anguish did his looks unfold! 
» His lofty airs were fled and gone, 
He stood a wretch, unsaved, undone. 


I saw the poor man clad in white, 
Stand with the glorious seraphim ; 
Angels that glow in realms of light, 
ere not ashamed to be with him— 
Oh who would-not prefer to be 
A sinner saved, though poor as he ? 





EARLY LAW IN RfGARD TO OFFICE- 
HOLDING. 


A Giaxce at the early Colonial legislation of New 
England will be found both interesting and amusing, 
revealing as it does a state of things so entirely 
different from that of ourday. One can scarcely help 
wondering what sort of people our ancestors were, 
when he contemplates some of the laws under which 
they lived. Their somewhat severe enactments in 
regard to dress—drinking of bealth—tobacco-taking 
——length of the hair, etc., are well-known. But 
while we look upon these “sumptuary laws” as 
curiosities of legislation, we can but have a respect 
for the men who enacted them, since side by side on 
their statute-books they placed other laws which have 
stood the test of time, and remain &s monuments of 
their wisdom and foresight. Such pre-eminently 
was their registration law—passed as early as 1641. 

At this particular time, when so many of their 
descendants are desirous—and, may we not add, 
clamorous for office—it will not, we trust, be unin- 
teresting to note one of the early laws of the Colony 
in regard to office-holding, since it will present in 
striking contrast the estimate of political honors then 
held, compared with the state of things now existing. 
It will appear almost incredible to those who have 
been called upon to sign numerous petitions to offfte- 
dispensing powers, from “Old Abe” downward, that 
at any period of our history laws were necessary in 
order to induce men to accept office, and that office, 
too, the highest in the gift of the people of Massachu- 
setts. Such, nevertheless, was the case; for the 
General Court of Plymouth, in 1632, passed an att 
“that whoever should refuse the office of Governor 
should pay £20 sterling, unless he were chosen two 
years successively, and that whoever should refuse 
ihe office of Counselos or Magistrate should pay £10.” 








Tue Larcest Cuurch 1X Evrorz.—An English 
paper informs us that the largest church in —- is 
at St. Petersburg. It was begun in 1774, and in 
twenty years 2,000 men had not completed the walls. 
It is of polished marble, outside and in; the pillars 
are of one piece, fifty feet high, the base and capitals 
of solid silver ; but the greatest curiosity of all is a 
wooden bex, made to cover it from the weather, 

















WIRTS CRITICISM ON DR. WATTS. 
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I newank that over three thousand cases of insanity 
have now come under my direct care and observation. 
In @ large proportion of those cases whosé history I 
could obtain, | have found that the remote and pre- 
disposing causes of insanity could be plainly traced 
to the malign influences of childhood. These influ- 
ences I cannot at this time enumerate or consider, 
but their knowledge justifies the assertion that when 
the duty sf making home wise and happy shall be 
better realized, we shall have in our land less of vice 
and crime, and much less of insanity Tae neglect 
of physical training, and the impertect physical de- 
velopment which follows, consequent to this neglect, 
are strikingly evident in many of our female patients. 
The various causes which are reported to mc, as the 
sources of disease, and which are classified in the 
tables under the head of * ill health,” “intense men- 
tal and bodily effort,” “ grief.” “domestic unhappi- 
ness,” etc., may very frequently be traced, in their 
primary influences, to the one cause of a want of 
physical stamina. I cannot refrain from refem#ing 
here to remarks which I made in the twenty-fourth 
annual report (for 1848.) I there stated that of the 
one hundred and eighty-seven female patients admit- 
ted dusinig the past three years. thirty-four per cent. 
were the wives of farmers and mechanics—quite an 
uncue proportion of the comparative number of these 
classes in the community. The consideration of the 
causes which led to this most natural result, showed 
that between nursing, the accumulation of household 
Guties and drudgery, and the miserable short- 
sighted economy which often ied the husband to re- 
Srain from supplying the necessary domestic assist- 
ance, the poor heart-broken and discouraged wife 
had lost in turn her appetite, her rest, and her 
strength, her nervous system had become prostrated, 
and, sinking under her burdens, she had sought ref- 
uge in the Retreat. One of our worthy female pa- 
tients remarked one day to a lady, “ Oaly think of it! 
Dr. Butler is keeping me here, and I have six children 
and fourteen cows to take care of at home.?? 
“ Twenty excellent reasons fo- your remaining here 
til] you are cured,’’ was the timely answer. Taney 
were the twenty reasons which had made her insane. 

I venture to say that not one girl in ten, nowa- 
days, enjoys really sound, rugged health ; and surely 
that is a very unwelcome statement about those who 
are expected to be helpmuates to husbands and moth- 
ers of children. * * Parents and teachers both 
should inculcate upon children of both sexes the im- 
portance of health-bringing active exercise. Boys 
need but little urgency, but virls should be com- 
pelled to take it. It is possible for them to be- 
come of strong, vigorous health, with excelleat di- 
gestion and no nervousness. An English girl, accus- 
tomed to all weathers and thick shoes, considers @ 
half-dozen miles as a mere trifle of a walk, and she 
takes it day by day. The majority of American girls, 
with their thin shoes, would shrivok from such an at- 
tempt, and regard it as nearly an impossibility. The 
reason of this is, that bodily exercise is the rule for 
the girls in England, and for overs it is the exception. 
— Report of the Insane Asy!win at Hartfords 


AT THE DOOR. 


FROM THE GERMAN 





OF RUECKERT. 





I nave knocked at the door of Luxury : 
They reached from the window a penny to me. 


I’ve sought Love’s house and knocked at the door, 
But fifteen others had stood there before. 


I knocked at Honor’s castle gate ; 
“ We open only to knightly state.” 


I visited Labor’s dwelling low, 
But I heard there only wailing and woe. 


I asked where Contentment’s house was found, 
But no one knew the country round. 


But I know a house both lonely and still ; 
I'll knock there at last by the Father's will. 


There dwells, indeed, full many a guest, 
But yet there is room for many to rest. 


WORDS IN THEIR FIRST MEANING. 


Tne time was when every word was a picture. He 
who used a word first—almost any word—had a clear 
and vivid presentation to his mind of some object, 
and used that object as a type, and analogy to certain 
ideas, and pictured images present to his mind. 
Dean Trench furnishes many instances. Look at a 
word or two. Dilapidated: dilapidated fortunes, a 
dilapidated character, a dilapidated house. Is there 
not a vivid picture here, when we identify the word 
with the Latin dilapidare—the falling apart of stones 
—and so survey stone after stone failing away, and 
leaving only a place of ruin? So the word Candid, 
white. How beautiful in this connection, as applied 
to the word Candidate—presenting the felt necessity 
that the candidate for any office should be white, and 
unsoiled in reputation! So the word Husband— 
the stay,and support, and binder together of the 
household, as old Tusser has said in his “ Points of 
Husbandry :” 





“The name of husband—what is it to say! 
Of Wife and of household the band and the stay.” 


And the word Wife is like it; it is only another form 
of the words “ weave” and “ woof;’ and in it we 
have not only a picture of what was supposed to be 
a principal characteristic of female industry, but the 
meral idea, too, of our weaving, by her influence and 
affection, heart to heart, and the whole household into 
one. Inthe same way Pity grows into Piety.—The 
Eclectic. 





Tuer Christian’s work is too curious to be done 
well between sleeping and waking; and too import- 
ant to be done ill and slubbered over, no matter how. 
He had need to be awake that walks upon the brink 
of adeep river, or brow of a steep hill. The Chris- 
tian's path is so narsow, and the danger is so great, 
that it calls for both a nimble eye to discern anda 
steady eye to direct ; but a sleepy eye can do neither. 
—Gurnall. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 





ENGLISH OPINION ON THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLAND, Feb. 22, 1861. 
To THE Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

One of the most able and consistent of English public 
men and writers, has this week delivered himself freely 
on the American crisis. He notices that in England there 
has been, from a general and deep-rooted solicitnde for 
the prosperity and greatness of the United States, too 
exclusive a hold upon one idea, that of preserving the 
integrity of the Union. Our people, in their private inter- 
course with Americans in this country, are only too apt 
to sacrifice great truths to friendly complaisance, and to 
blink every question but that of the evils of secession and 
disunion. He excepts to this; and would have us hold 
the candle to the devil no longer. He adverts to the 
title to speak which'England has earned. He would not 
have England forfeit her title to teach the nations how to 
live. He adverts to the possibilities of conflict, and to 
the characteristics of a compelled Union of free with 
slave states ;—and what are these slave states ? 

“Their habits, their condition. their whole character and 
genius, is essentially oriental, tropical—they are, in fact, so many 
despotic oligarchies, which free Saxon men insist upon incorpo~ 
rating into a great Republic of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
It is too plain, Slavery is inconsistent with genius of 
Republic, and the Republic is totally incompatible with the con- 
servation of slavery. It is that very antithesis which has caused 
the existing crisis.” ; 

He has fears that the North will not be equal to the 
great occasion, and that infidels to truth and right, the 
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